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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


IN sending us “Writing Is A 
Long-Range Affair,’ which leads 
off this issue, Paul E. Triem, vet- 
eran professional, remarked enig- 
matically, ‘I have done most of 
my writing more or less on the 
side, with just straight living as 
the main factory output.’ That 
was one to figure out! Triem 
was more explicit in another let- 


er. 

“Let's see if I can explain 
something that has always been difficult for most 
people to understand: except for accommodation jobs 
for some editor I liked, where there was a definite 
deadline, I have never written more than three hours 
a day, four or five days a week. This has been true 
of every type of writing I have done. 

“T once took a writing job with a whaling big 
industrial concern—with markets all over the world. 
In the beginning I was informed that the company 
policy with respect to hours kept was very strict. | 
said I wouldn't take a job of that kind at any salary 
they could name. So-o, they rented me an office in a 
building a mile from the home offices, told me to 
make my own conditions. I worked about twelve 
hours a week for them, and they were very well 
satisfied with the results. 

“So writing has been a sideline, and just straight 
living, reading books on everything from religion 
to history to modern physics; wandering around town 
—Seattle, San Francisco, New York—and talking to 
people who looked interesting; gardening; ¢xperi- 
menting with diet and fasting, things like that—this 
has really been my life. I love to write. I get more 
kick out of it after some forty years at the typewriter 
than I did when I sold my first story. 

“T have seen writers and editors come and go, 
many of them burned out by sticking too steadfastly 
to ‘work.’ I believe that a writer is a commentator 
on life, no matter what type of story he writes. And 
to be able to keep on commenting, with interest to 
his readers and, still more important, to himself, he 
must live in the biggest way he is capable of.” 

The three-part serial, “Bubbling Death,’ which 
Triem mentions in his article (he wrote it, 40,000 
words, in three days) was published in Detective Story 
Magazine. During the same year, he sold Frank 
Blackwell, the editor, fifteen novelettes, a couple of 
serials, and a bunch of shorts, and received more 
per word than Edgar Wallace, who sold through an 
agent. Some of the stories were published under 
the pen-name, “Edgar P. Meynall.’’ ‘Paul Man- 
chester’’ was another of the Triem pen-names. He 
remarks, “ ‘Scott Ellsworth’ is the only pen-name I 
am using at present, except for metaphysical articles 
for Nautilus and Mind Digest, which are usually 
signed ‘Paul Ellsworth.’ I have been writing meta- 
physical articles and books under that name _ for 


thirty years.” 
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Leof Margulies was a oe agent when Ned 


John T. Bartlett 


Pine¥ asked him in 1931 to gfart some pulp mag- 


azines. Margulies has launched a good many since— 
how many he doesn’t know himself. Dozens of 
them—Air, Sport, Fantasy, General adventure, Love, 
Western, Detective, Mystery, War. Pulp adventure 
became the air which Leo Margulies breathed. He 
read and bought millions of words of adventure. 
What does this sort of thing do to an editor? It 
generated in Margulies an appetite for the real 
thing. 

The official Navy photograph on our cover was 
taken in the Far East, where the Thrilling Group 
editorial director, war correspondent for one of his 
own magazines, arrived for the last days of the war 
and the occupation of Japan. Margulies had expected 
a longer war—but he packed plenty of adventure, the 
real thing, into his several months. One of his spine- 
tingling experiences—which, in the best war corre- 
spondent tradition, he had “asked for’’—-was a visit 
with a dubious Jap interpreter to Kanoya City, the 
first American there. It was as exciting as pulp fiction 
-—but real. 

“I have been in this racket since 1922,” said Leo, 
completing our biographical story. “The immortal 
Bob Davis gave me my first job. There were several 
vears in the scenario and research department of Fox 
Films and then a period in the literary agency busi- 
ness, with Service for Authors, Inc., a Munsey sub- 
sidiary. After that I helped Hugh Weir start the 
Tower Magazines and was with them for three years, 
then started my own agency.’ He has been with Ned 
Pines since 1931. 

This pulp specialist gave his views on postwar 
publishing in The Author & Journalist last April. 
(He foresees great development.) 

AAA 


When you read George H. Freitag’s “I Rowed A 
Boat To Dublin!” in our October issue, what was 
your reaction? Did it seem a delightful preachment on 
writing, but quite impractical? I want you to get, 
somehow, the December 15 Collier’s and read in it 
Mr. Freitag’s short-short, “The Red Sleigh,” which 
is esssentially a Dublin rowboat piece of writing. 
(Collier's paid $500 for it.) Many readers will re- 
member this story longer than anything else in the 


issue. 
AaAA 


“IT was born in New York 39 years ago,” Lawrence 
H. Singer (‘‘Free-lance and Starve?’’) wrote. “Until 
1943, I had a full-time industrial position, but 
used to dabble occasionally in free-lancing. Then I 
suffered a long siege of illness, and while at home 
began to think seriously of writing. 

“In the past three years, I have sold several hun- 
dred articles—to such publications as Pic, Pageant, 
Magazine Digest, Read, The Woman, The Philadel- 
phia Enquirer, Toronto Star, Promenade, Reader's 
Scope, Foreign Service, and many others. 

“Besides. I am now a contributing editor of This 
Month, an editorial researeh associate of March of 
Progress, and New York correspondent of Industrial 


Finishing.” 


This free-lance question recalls the days when, as 
a reporter, I carried a union card. We were af- 
filiated with the International Typographical Union. 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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WRITING IS A LONG-RANGE 


AFFAIR 


By PAUL E. TRIEM 


IF my writing ex- 
perience means any- 
thing in particular 
to any other writer, 
it probably is that 
no man or woman 
has_ sufficient 
flair to get well 
started — to write, 
say, half a dozen 
salable stories—ever 
need be “written 
out” or finished or 
exhausted. 

I began selling 
stories in 1907 and 
there has never been 
a time since then, if 
my health permitted 
me to write, I could 
not make a very good 
living by writing. The fact is that a writer is not like 
a hen, born with just so many eggs in him. His mind 
is like a bullet mold. It has been created with 
the right shape built into it to turn out stories— 
provided the material for melting and pouring is 
made available. I know that this is true, I know 
how I have kept my story factory smoothly running, 
and I believe I can tell any other writer who is not 
afraid to defy some of the conventions of the writing 
world how to keep in production. 


Those first stories, the ones I sold nearly forty 
years ago, weren’t so hot. They were just good 
enough to bring me very meager checks from some 
of the religious periodicals. I wrote and sold five 
of them in a row, then I wrote a story that seemed 
not to have much of a moral in it and I sent it to 
Collier's. In a couple of weeks I received a letter 
from John Belmont Davis, brother of the then 
famous Richard Harding Davis. He liked the story 
and would I let him cut off the last four-line para- 
graph? But in any case, the treasurer would be send- 
ing me a check—at five cents a word. 

Wowie, that ripped it! I'd been missing some- 
thing—I should have sent my previous five stories 
to Collier's! So I sent them the next sixteen, and Mr. 


Paul E. Triem 


Davis wrote me nice notes about them—and of course 
sent them back. The fact was that I didn’t know 
what a short story was and I didn’t know anything 
more about what makes a plot tick than my type- 
writer did. I sold the sixteenth story to Collier’s and 
about the same time I began to sell to The Youth's 
Companion. | still didn’t know what a story was, but 
I was beginning to know when I had written one— 
and when I had written just a banana special. I 
sold to The Youth's Companion off and on till it was 
merged with another publication. 

The vear following these first sales to the Com- 
panion 1 began selling—at a considerably lower rate 
—stories. mostly serials, to a company that published 
Sunday School papers. Then the very nice woman 
editor wrote to ask me what church I belonged to. 
I have never “belonged” to anything. I wrote her 
about my personal religion. I believed in some kind 
of intelligent Being who was back of things, I be- 
lieved in doing my own work as well as I could and 
in being loyal to my friends. That was the Jast J 
heard of the very nice woman editor. But I had 
learned, by writing stories for her and for a slowly 
increasing circle of juvenile and grown-up publica- 
tions, something, at last, about what makes stories 
valid. The main problem I now had to face was 
how to get ‘enough plots.” 


How can a writer keep going, month after month, 
year after year, “thinking up’’ new stories? Well, if 
he just sits in his study ‘‘thinking,”’ he can’t. Stories 
grow out of a prepared soil. The beginning of a 
successful writing career is not plots, but material— 
data, information, about definite classes and types 
of people, places, occupations. Material is the good 
earth out of which stories, almost of themselves, 
spring. Get enough of it, keep it fertilized with new 
deposits of fact, keep it warm with interest—en- 
thusiasm for the particular kind of knowledge you 
are at present cultivating—and you will have solved 
about ninety per cent of the where-to-find-a-plot 
problem. Many a possible story has been ruined be- 
cause the writer didn’t know enough about the liv- 
ing conditions of the kind of people he was writing 
about-—and didn’t even realize that he needed to 
know these things. He got himself a nice little 
psychic block, because he was ignorant. 
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So part of the material you will need in the writing 
business concerns people. That you can get by learn- 
ing really to see the people around you. The belief 
that human nature is different in certain interesting 
parts of the world, that it really differs from the hu- 
man nature of your own Main Street, is wrong. Forty 
years ago, I lived for several years in the focthills 
of the Cascade Mountains. The country was wild, 
primitive, savage. Gun fights and knife fights were 
too frequent to interest anyone except the participants. 
But as I watched my neighbors, I discovered that 
they thought and felt about as the people back in the 
Middle West did. I have lived on both coasts ard 
in between. I know by long observation that there 
is no difference among the peoples of these different 
areas in the way their deep-minds, their noetic minds, 
function. 


And it is the deep-mind that controls action. Only 
after the action has been finished does the surface, the 
every-day mind, get to work to spin out an explana- 
tion, face-saving if necessary, for personal and public 
consumption. Study yourself, be honest and merciless, 
learn to catch the impulse when it is just beginning 
to function. Learn why you act as you do. Then use 
this knowledge as a key to the conduct of the men 
and women around you. Create for yourself a story- 
filter which will automatically strain out every in- 
cident. every illustration of character in action, every 
fact about anything unusual. A good writer, stand- 
ing on the trap of the gallows with the noose around 
his neck, would observe and mentally record all of 
the local-color items connected with his own execu- 
tion. 

Direct observation of people, events, and places is 
the writer's first source of material. Reading is the 
second. The value of what he reads will be con- 
stantly conditioned by what he knows—from direct 
observation—about human nature. If he knows enough 
in this way, he will be able to get everything else he 
needs from books and periodicals. 

He can get, for instance, the critical and exact facts 
on Western history and manners, back in the Seven- 
ties, and Eighties and early Nineties—the era of 
cowboys, unfenced range, cattle barons, syndicate 
ranches. Not only he can but if he is to sell Western 
short stories today, whether to the pulps or to the 
slicks, he will have to do just that. Twenty years 
ago the most salable Western story was one with a 
trick plot. A vocabulary of a hundred or so season- 
ing words—“hombre,” and “hog-leg,’” and “bronc”’ 
were among the favorites—would give a yarn the 
Western flavor. The rest was trick. Well, just try 
to sell a story like that today. 

If you want to write Westerns, figure on spending 
at least a couple of months of good hard study, on 
learning things from books. Read, “The Day of the 
Cattleman,” by Osgood; al! the books by Will James; 
“The Log of a Cowboy,” by Andy Adams; and 
everything else you can find—about fifty good fact 
books written by men who knew their period and 
locale will probably be enough. If vou want to write 
detective or crime stories, read everything you can by 
ex-police officers—a lot of them have written or col- 
laborated in writing books full of fact material. Also 
get the criminal code for your state and read that. 
Read crime stories in newspapers. That is the kind 
of thing a writer needs to do if he is to write sal- 
able stories—he must know something about some- 
thing, and know it thoroughly. 

But reading these documents is just a heginning. 
Don’t trust to your memory—for such details as the 
build of a trail herd, the number and function of 
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“This gives you a 50-50 chance of acceptance!” 


the riders, the duties of the cook, foreman, etc. 
Don't think you can remember how a rookie police- 
man rises in rank till he is a captain—when he does. 
Take notes as you read. 

And that doesn’t mean just jotting down something 
that strikes you on a piece of loose paper, either. One 
good way is to use white typewriter-size paper, 
folded twice; start your notes at the top of one of 
the long panels so formed. First put down the title 
of the book, name of the author, date of publication. 
Then as you read make a brief but complete note on 
each fact that you come across. When you have 
finished, you can spread out your paper on your desk, 
and there you have it—-the dope, the data, the facts 
you need to know. 

If you want to do a really competent professional 
job of research, type out these pencil notes on full- 
size typewriter paper, single-spacing the information, 
double-spacing between items, and numbering the 
paragraphs so formed from one up to wherever this 
takes you. Then, when you want to use a particular 
bit of information in a story, you can jot down this 
index number at just the right place in your plot 
synopsis. If all this sounds like work, you can take 
it from me that in the writing business you are 
competing with men and women who are hogs for 
punishment where professional proficiency is con- 
cerned. They have done these things, or similar 
things, and if you think you can edge in among 
them in the matter of sales without work, you are 
wrong. 

You will need a good, expansible filing system for 
all this material. A four-drawer business file, with 
a supply of heavy folders, is the best thing to start 
with—because you won’t have to change over Jater 
on. You can just keep filling it up, adding to it. 
And as the years pass, you will have a private library 
of facts that will be worth many thousands of dollars 
to you. 

Facts first, ideas and situations second: in your 
reading you will strike things that suggest stories. 
Sometimes these story ideas will just hit you between 
the eyes while you are reading something pretty dull. 
I got that first story I sold to Collier's while I was 
reading a technical book on mining. There was 
something about gold often being found where a 
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fissure-vein cut across the country formation. And 
then and there, wham, 1 saw an old prospector— 
the old prospector hadn’t been written to death forty 
years ago—and, for contrast, a young fellow from 
the East who had come out to the foothills to make 
a fortune in a hurry, so that he could marry his best 
girl. I had enough exact information on mining to 
give this bald idea a background of verisimilitude, so 
I wrote the story and sent it out and sold it. I got it 
because I had accidentally hit upon the right place to 
look for fiction ideas—in solid fact. 

Jot down any story ideas that come to you in 
your reading. A trait of character—the Western town 
marshall who seldom went for his guns, who many 
and many a time walked up to a known gunfighter 
and killer and took his Colts away from him showed 
character. I have used him, in various disguises, for 
many stories. I read in some Western fact book 
about a man buying a nice-looking cayuse from a 
band of Indians. The Indian horse didn’t like the 
smell of white men and that night he wrecked the 
interior of the log barn where he had been haltered. 
That was a character trait—horse character. I have 
sold many horse stories, but they have all been 
founded on a character trait that made the particular 
cayuse I was writing about different, made him an 
individual. So, get down all the character twists and 
traits that strike you as being significant and inter- 
esting. There are stories in them. 

Sometimes what you pick up in your reading is a 
situation. I read in a book on medical jurisprudence 
that men have been known to die in a matter of 
seconds because they had been given a hypodermic 
injection and the nurse or doctor neglected to get 
all the air out of the hypo before shooting in the 
solution. 

I read that fact one morning and that afternoon J 
called on an editor who said he wanted a three-part 
crook serial in a hurry. Could I have it in his office 
in four days? I went home and that evening I 
mulled over my air-block death idea. Next morning 
I blocked out a very sketchy synopsis for a three- 
part story, and in three days wrote the yarn; it ran 
four thousand words over the stipulated thirty-six 
thousand, but it was a good yarn—largely because 
it was built on fact—and was bought, without cutting. 
Writing forty thousand words in three days, inci- 
dentally, was not my line. By the time I had finished 
the story I couldn’t remember the title, what it was 
about, or the name of the hero! 

€ 

Use system in handling your plot germs. A good 
way is to write down the bald idea on a 3x5 slip. 
Keep these slips in folders in your file and go over 
them every week or two. When a story begins to 
“grow,” when things begin to add themselves to the 
basic action idea, transplant them to regular sheets, 
814x11. You can keep these germinating stories 
in a spring-back binder. Go over them, also, very 
often, read them through, write down any additions 
that come to you. The stories you write in this 
way will be the ones that grow by accretion. A time 
comes when you are ready really to ‘“‘plot’’ them. 

Plotting is the bane of many a writer's life. Men 
who have written occasional brilliant short stories 
have told me that they are utterly dependent on 
chance in the matter of getting plots. But plotting 
is a definite process and I think any writer who has 
the basic flair for writing can learn to do it almost 
scientifically. 

Does he need a “formula?” Not to begin with. 
It is the subconscious or noetic mind that really 
furnishes plots. That is why every so often a writer 
who works steadily at his business gets a ‘‘natural.” 


The subconscious has suddenly worked one out and 
it sends it up to the production department prac- 
tically in one piece. The writer has the gratifying 
experience of seeing the whole thing at once—begin- 
ning, middle, end. He can just sit down and write 
it. 

But oftener than not, the noetic mind works in a 
way peculiar to itself. It is apt to send up a bit from 
the middle, one from near the end, then part of the 
beginning—and it works best if at this point it is 
not manhandled into being ‘“‘systematic.’’ Stick a 
sheet of paper into your typewriter, sit back—or 
perhaps better still—lie down. Keep the stery as 
far as you now have it in the background of your 
mind. You can even read something, preferably a 
story of the same genre you are working on. Soon a 
new scene or sequence will come popping us. Type it, 
double-space, and go on reading or day-dreaming. A 
time will come when you have a jumble of scenes and 
incidents, bits of character, etc., in no perceptible 
order. But you will feel that the pumping-up process 
is complete. Now put in a fresh sheet and outline 
your plot. 

Even at this point you do not need a formula. 
Put the scenes down in their chronological order. 
You can decide about using a flash-back later. Just 
write out a brief synopsis of what happens. But 
after you have done this, you might consider any 
reasonable formula—any abstract statement of the 
“parts” of a story. Here is a formula which | still 
keep in mind, although I don’t insist that every 
story conform exactly to it! 

A: A problem is set up, in which X, the hero, or 
Y, the heroine, is deeply and inextricably involved. 

B: X or Y does something about it—takes action. 

C: This move boomerangs—he or she acted in 
good faith but the result is just more and deeper 
trouble. 

D: X or Y does something to meet this new 
emergency—or something is done. Usually it is best 
for the hero or heroine to solve his or her own 
predlem, but this is not always necessary. 

E: A pay-off conflict is precipitated. ~ 

F: A solution, a state of equilibrium, is reached. 

Don’t try to use this formula or any other while 
you are getting your story. It is useful for arrange- 
ment only. Trying to fabricate a story by the formula 
method is fatal to most writers. That is why so 
many of them declare that they never write formula 
stories. But the final product is apt to show that it 
has followed some such organic development as in- 
dicated in the formula just given. 

The writer now has his plot. Shall he write the 
story at once? Only if he has to. I wrote that 
“Bubbling Death” three-parter at once and it turned 
out very well. But usually it is better to let the 
completed plot age a little. Just stick it in your 
“Okay Plots’’ folder and temporarily forget it. In 
this way the force of what used to be called “un- 
conscious cerebration’’ can go over it, fill it in, make 
it vital and convincing for you. Plots so aged usually 
write very easily. 

Just a word as to the “never-plot-your-story-in- 
advance” school. Some writers put a sheet of paper 
into the machine, sit back, stare at the wall—and 
after a time start from scratch and just write the 
story as they come to it. Years ago, when Arthur 
Hoffman was just beginning to edit Adventure, I 
sold him a story I had written in this way. I had 
been down on King Street, in Seattle. King Street 
was the central avenue of a very tough part of the 
seaport which was the Seattle of those da I saw 
a man come into a saloon with a heavy satchel, which 
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he swung up to the bar. He drank a bottle of beer 
and left. 

I wondered what would have happened if he had 
opened the satchel—-and some of those tough guys 
next to him had seen that it contained a load of gold 
coin. So I wrote the first scene, and next day I wrote 
another, and by the end of the week I had written 
my story, with a “surprise end’ that surprised me 
as much as anyone. 

That little success story seems to bolster the no- 
plot idea. But I have started many stories that 
way, since, and plenty of them have just dried up— 
even a good basic idea wouldn't save them. Perhaps 
it depends on the way your mind works. The safest 
way for most writers is to be very thorough in the 
matter of preparation. 

So the writer has his plot, and it has been allowed 
to season. Writing the first draft is just a matter of 
going to work and doing it. Writing this first draft 
should be purely synthetic and creative, not critical. 
Get the story down fast, at one sitting if possible. 

It is in preparation, first, and in revision, second, 
that stories are really made. Revision for me takes 
one of three forms. First, if the story is very good as 
it stands, if it sounds right as I read it aloud, I go 
over it with a pencil, change wording, cut phrases 
or lines. I do, in fact, a competent but not too 
radical retouching job. Many stories have a vitality 
and convincingness in the first writing, and these 
should not be mauled. 

But, oftener, at least some re-writing is necessary. 
I find that I have synopsized an important scene, or 
I have skimped the repetitions thac establish either 
a character or some development that is to be used 
in the end of the story. A subsequent revision smooths 
over any rough transitions this process may have left. 

And, sad to relate, there are occasional stories 
which I have entirely mishandled—I can see that 
there is a sound story idea in them, but the writing 
is sickening—so much so that I may not even be able 
to read the first draft clear through aloud. Stories 
like this should be brooded over, should be vitalized 
by getting at the real nature of the characters in- 
volved. Perhaps I have taken a plot short-cut that 
is a clicaé—for a hoped-for effect I have made my 
people act like morons or clowns. A night's rest 


and another one—sitting session at the ’ typewriter 
-and usually the story comes out dynamic and 
satisfying. 

This business of doing an honest writing job on 
every story, no matter what market it is intended 
for, is worth all it costs. The noetic mind has a lazy 
streak; if it finds that you will let it off with a poor 
job of plotting and writing, it will do more and 
more sloppy stuff. For your own sake, never send 
out a story that is not as good as you can make it. 
If you do, you are just greasing the skids for yourself. 

Finishing the story consists in a last slow, silent 
reading—during which you treat what you have writ- 
ten as if it were a fine silver wire which you were 
running through your fingers to detect any rough- 
ness or inequality. Look out for unusual or very 
colorful words used too closely together. Look out 
for bits of dialogue that are too long. Examine one 
final time the motivation of every act. Would people 
in real life act this way? And be sure that your final 
story-solution is one that in real life would solve 
something. 

So much for technique. But the writer who is to 
be more than a flash in the pan must be an expert 
at living, as well as at writing. He must learn to 
take care of his body as well as if it were that of a 
horse which had cost him five thousand dollars. And 
he must broaden and deepen his mind, which he can 
do by reading fact and fiction that are apparently far 
removed from the kinds of things he writes about. 
If he can learn to like such books as Proust's “Re- 
membrance of Things Past,” and Tolstoi’s “War and 
Peace,” and Mann's, Magic Mountain,” he 
should read them. History and biography written by 
real writers—such as Carlyle’s ‘Frederick the Great,” 
—will also help widen the brain area he has under 
cultivation. Narrowness, too great specialization, 
freezing the thought-models too early in life—or ever, 
for that matter—are fatal to writers who want to 
continue to write. 

Finally, and I am putting this last for emphasis, 
read the writers’ magazines. Many a time, back in 
the years when writing was a much more precarious 
way of making a living than it is now, I have re- 
nounced the entire business. And then along came 
the monthly crop of writers’ magazines and my en- 
thusiasm flared up as hot as ever. You may not get 
an idea on writing that you can use directly from each 
issue of each magazine, but in the course “f the 
year you will pick up a good many. I still do And 
I still learn of markets I would never have hea:d of 
if I had depended on just looking over the trag- 
azines on the news-stands. 

There it is. It has been working for me longer 
than some of the readers of The Author and Journal- 
ist have been alive. I think it will work for any 


real writer. 


Science Illustrated, (McGraw Hill Publishing Co.), 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, a monthly edited by 
H. W. Magee, pays $100. $225, and up, for popular 
applied science articles, 1000 to 2000 words, ac- 
companied by from one to 20 dramatic action photos 
and drawings, and $8 to $40 for 100 to 200 word 
articles with one to three first-class photos. Material 
should cover broad fields of science, mechanics, inven- 
tions, and discoveries. News and pictures of new 
products are also used. All material must be slanted 
toward applied science—what each development means 
to the individual reader. Adventure and explora- 
tion articles are also solicited. Julian P. Liggett is 
managing editor. 
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By LAWRENCE H. SINGER 


|| FREE-LANCE AND STARVE? 


A COUPLE of weeks ago, 
Walter Winchell reported that 
George Frazier, entertainment 
editor of Life, was quitting to 
free-lance, after which an- 
nouncement America’s Numbsr 
One newsboy added sadly: 
“which is another way of say- 
ing you don’t eat regularly.” 

It is a widespread cliché in 
the field of journalism that 
starvation is the inevitable 
handmaiden of independent 
operation. This little essay is 
dedicated to the proposition 
that it ain’t necessarily so. 
Among my acquaintances there are quite a few free- 
lancers who are doing very nicely, thank you, and 
who wouldn't take a clock-punching writing job un- 
less hit by dire tragedy. 

Being a free-lance myself, I can speak with a mild 
degree of authority. What I shall try to suggest 
in this piece is the belief that we can all turn every- 
day occurrences into cash returns, if we keep our 
objective firmly in mind. Let me give you a few 
illustrations of what I mean. 

Some weeks ago, I received a letter from a pal of 
mine, Alfred M. Zisser, who is serving as Field 
Supervisor of the American Red Cross in China. 
He told me he had become interested in tne sub- 
ject of Chinese jade, and asked me to be a good guy 
and send him an authoritative book to studv. 

My first reaction was a feeling of mild annoyance 
at the request. Then I decided to oblige, and I 
asked Macy’s book buyer to recommend a standard 
work in that field. I was advised that the wor!d’s 
leading authority on Chinese jade was the British 
scholar, Dr. Stanley Charles Nott, now living in New 
York. I telephoned him, and he invited ne to drop 
in for a chat. I became so fascinated with Dr. 
Nott’s extraordinary collection that I decided to do a 
story on him. I sold it at once to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer's Sunday magazine section! Be ides, I am 
now finishing a second magazine piece, to be called: 
“So You Think You Understand Jade!” 


Again, I have enieavored for some time to turn 
my vacation trips into profitable ventures. Last year, 
I spent two wecks basking in the winter sun at 
Clearwater, Florida. 1 went down on the Seaboard 
Railroad’s Silver Meteor. During my journey, I got 
into a pleasant conversation with the attractive young 
train hostess. Result: an article 1: the girls, en- 
titled, ‘‘Career on Wheels,” which 1 .-'d to She. 

In addition, I ran into two interesting subjects in 
Florida. After visiting a citrus-processing plant in 
Dunedin, I wrote an article about the countless 
chemical and food products derived from the com- 
mon orange. This piece was sold to the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and attracted so much attention that reprint 
rights were bought by Science Digest, a hespital 
magazine whose title escapes me, and by the Lon- 
don General Press for further distribution in Pales- 
tine, South Africa and other places. 

Furthermore, I spent a wonderful day on that 
Florida vacation visiting the sponge-fishing fleet 
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and the sponge auction market at Tarpon Springs. 
My recollection of that visit also resulted in a Sun- 
day feature for the Philadelphia Inquirer. Oh yes, 
I forgot to include one further amusing dividend 
from that Southern hol day: the citrus-processing 
plant was so delighted with my article that they 
have been shipping me cartors of concentrated orange 
juice with their compliments ever since! 

I've also found that one can capitalize on purely 
social excursions. About a year ago, I attended an 
alumni smoker at the Columbia University Club in 
New York, the guest of honor that evening being 
Quentin Reynolds. During his hilarious talk, from 
force of habit. I jotted down a few notes. The next 
day, I drafted an article entitled “Open Season on 
Quentin Reynolds,” which was promptly bought by 
the Kiwanis Magazine. 

Again, not long ago, a chap I have known for 
some years invited me to spend a day at his farm 
at East Hempstead, Long Island. It was a delight- 
ful visit, and I was so intrigued with the thought 
of this man’s solution of his living problems—for 
he commutes daily to his job thirty miles away in 
Manhattan—-that I prepared an article for March of 
Progress on the subject. “Signpost to Security,” 
which appears in their January, 1946, issue. 

I have even found that it is possible to extract 
a return from personal adversity. Early in 1945 I 
suffered a coronary spasm. During my convalescence, 
I jotted down my impressions under the heading: 
‘““Recommended—One Mild Heart Attack.” The arti- 
cle was purchased by Read, and then the reprint 
rights were bought by This Month. I can hardly 
say that my heart attack was a profitable experience. 
but at least those two checks did pay some of my 
medical expenses. 

I could continue this recital for several more pages, 
but actually, I am in a hurry at the moment because 
I am packing for another Florida holiday. And, 
with luck, this four-week winter vacation isn’t going 
to cost me a penny, either! 


oooo 
OUR BRAILLE EDITION 


The Author & Journalist makes available the basic 
material and ‘finances the manufacture of the Handy 
Market List Braille Edition. Distribution is handled 
by the Hadley Correspondence School for the Blind, 
Winnetka, IIl., which teaches writing and other sub- 
iects free. The Edition is not sold; it is a free service. 
Inquiries concerning it should be addressed to the 
Hadley School. 

We publish this information because letters reach- 
ing us indicate that some assume the Braille Edition 
is for sale. From a talented Coast blind writer, rep- 
resenting a group of twelve or more blind writers, 
came an inquiry concerning cost. (This writer once 
sold an article to The Author & Journalist. We didn't 
learn of the author's blindness until, accidentally, 
months later!) An A. & J. reader who has a talented 
blind girl, interested in writing, in her English class, 
made a similar inquiry. 

Copies of this abridged edition in Braille «re avail- 
able at all regional and local Braille libraries. The 
edition covers short story and verse markets.—J. T. B. 
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ON BUYING A HANDFUL 


OF PULPS 


By CURTIS BISHOP 


I know what you are think- 
ing as you buy a handful of 
pulp magazines and carry them 
home to study for slant and 
plot ideas. You are saying to 
yourself: “I won't fool with 
these pulps long. Just a vear 
or two, until I’ve picked up 
some easy money and can fi- 
nance my efforts to write slick 
material or an outstanding 
novel. I don’t like these cheap 
magazines, but I can make my- 
self write down to them.” 

A dozen times a year I am 
asked by beginning writers: 
‘How can you make yourself write down to magazines 
of that kind?” 

Those writers aren't selling. I am. 

They're trying to write down to the pulp level. I 
am trying my best to write up to it. 

After ten years of pulp production, the last three 
on a full-time basis and very profitable, thank you. 
I have a wholesome respect for pulp magazines, their 
editors, and their writers. I know how hard it was to 
get on their cover spreads and I know the other writ- 
ers there didn’t have a gravy train themselves. 

I can tell from reading the stories of Bill Heuman, 
William R. Cox, Les Savage, Jr., Tom Blackburn, and 
other top pulp producers that they strive even harder, 
and with usually better results, for three goals most 
novices don’t give pulp men credit for: 

1. Freshness and originality of plot. 

2. Strength of characterization, with emphasis on 
minor characters, and authenticity of background. 

3. The best writing they're capable of. 

It isn’t true that pulp editors want to publish the 
same plot issue after issue. I admit that there isn’t 
enough variation, but I believe that is the fault of 
authors. Certainly the times I’ve come up with an 
idea that was a little different, without violating the 
fundamentals of a magazine’s policy, I’ve received 
dividends—several times, bonus checks over the usual 
per word rates. 

When I was too far off base I've had editors re- 
turn the manuscript with praise for the effort to be 
original and instructions for whipping it into what 
they wanted. For example: 

Appearing soon in Lariat is a novel-length about 
a boom-town marshal who had exchanged the owl- 
hoot trail for the lawman’s badge so as to be eligible 
to marry a Texas ranchman’s daughter. Into this trail 
town came a crusading preacher bringing a group 
of settlers from the Midwest. This minister wanted 
to clean up the red-light section of the boom town, 
which meant everything to the city because Texas 
trail riders wanted to bring their cattle to a town 
where they could kick up their heels. The girl fell in 
love with the preacher, one Julius Marlowe. Marlowe 
came leading his crusaders across the railroad tracks, 
daring the gun-toting marshal to stop them. The Jaw- 
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man, Blue Strange, could do nothing else but walk 
out to meet the minister. But Strange was still in love 
with the girl and he couldn’t shoot down Marlowe. 
He, a great gunman, took the preacher’s bullet and 
fell forward on his face, dead. 

I'm told that up at Fiction House Jack O'Sullivan, 
Arch Robinson and Jack Byrne didn’t speak for days 
over that yarn. O’Sullivan wanted Blue Strange to 
die, the other two thought he should live and go hap- 
pily on his way. 

The result was a compromise. Into the story was 
written a prostitute who had loved Blue Strange for 
years and who knew that when he started out to meet 
the preacher he was signing the death warrant to his 
own happiness. She tried to stop him, even throwing 
a gun on him. In the struggle, Strange was wounded 
in his gun arm and, because,of the pain, he missed 
his first shot at the preacher, and was killed by the 
crusader’s fire. 

Messrs. Robinson, Byrne and O'Sullivan were quick 
to see the off-trail appeal of that story, and to suggest 
adaptations to their own needs for Lariat. Alden H. 
Norton of Popular took a Western story of mine, 
although I was a new writer to him, and did the re- 
vision in his own office. 

I've had editors write me and suggest stories built 
on unusual characterization. Do you recall the Mid- 
western family who left their possessions behind and 
came to Texas in search of a promised land revealed 
to them in a vision? The papers got hold of the yarn 
because one of the sons was charged with draft eva- 
sion. The family simply moved out of their house, 
leaving it and their possessions to anybody who 
wanted them. 

This same Jack O'Sullivan sent me a newspaper 
clipping by air-mail. Shortly afterward he had a story 
of a religious family whose visions of a spring-fed 
valley led them into the heart of the range ruled by 
Duval Dan Spiller. From then on there was nothing 
startling about the story. I racked my brain for a 
month trying to get a novel climax. But here, in 
Calvin and Jonathan Clay, the wandering missionaries 
of an odd religious sect, was a different type of 
nester. a bit of freshness in a Western story that is 
told all too many times. 


Linton Davies of Wings sent me a clipping on an 
artillery installation in Germany that led to the writ- 
ing of “The Man Who Flew Alone,” which was in 
their Winter issue. 

As these gentlemen have never met me, their in- 
terest must be inspired by their confidence that I am 
doing all I can to relieve the monotony of too many 
stories that read alike. 

Occasionally I get very disgusted with myself for 
not realizing that even in Western stories, I should say 
especially in Western stories, this freshness is always 
available. I cussed for an hour after reading a story 
by Les Savage, Jr., in a recent issue of Frontier. He 
took a little-known fact of history and turned it into 
a swell story. Before the Civil War a boatload of 
camels was brought into the West by the war depart- 
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ment, at Jefferson Davis's insistence. I'll bet a drink 
I knew about that before Savage did—for I wrote a 
paper on it in college exactly eleven years before he 
wrote his story for Frontier. But while I was looking 
out the window, he was working at his typewriter. 

And the same guy popped up in a recent Action 
with a yarn based not upon the boom cattle days or 
the fight for more pasture, but upon the depression 
years of the early eighties when a steer’s hide was 
worth more than a steer on the hoof. Yes, I had 
known about that, too. Does that guy Savage just 
worry, worry about his stories all the time! Doesn't 
he ever sleep or drink beer with his friends! 

I've had my successes. I covered a great football 
team for three years during my days as a sports 
writer, and I saw more drama with the University of 
Texas team which ended its college days in ’41 than 
I had ever read in a sports pulp. But, while I 
couldn’t get rid of the idea, I couldn’t see how to 
write it within the narrow limits of a pulp editor's 
pattern. I wrote a two-page letter to Malcolm Reiss 
(editor-in-chief at Fiction House before he took a 
leave of absence to go with the OWI in China) and 
he wrote as much back. The result was a 40,000-word 
football novel entitled, Lost Eleven.” Much of 
the same factual material was in a book published a 
year later, “Teamwork.” I have had more reader 
response from that story than from any other I have 
ever written. 

What was different about it? It didn’t have a hero. 
It didn’t have a pulp climax. 

Sometimes stories are powerful enough to sweep 
aside some of the traditions of the action magazines. 
If you have such a story, don’t hesitate to write it and 
send to a pulp house which has published something 
of the general sort. 

Why send to a pulp house instead of to Saturday 
Evening Post or Colliers? How good a writer are 
you? If you’re good enough to crack those markets, 
then why are you reading what Bishop has to say 
about writing? Why don’t you own a 10-story home 
and say einie-meinie-moe when you pick out the car 
to drive to town. Besides, what’s wrong with pulp 
writing? The pulps pay well. 

I recall a budding young writer who came to ask 
my advice about a Western yarn he was sending to 
the Post. I gently suggested that he try a half-cent 
market; the story was that poor. He told me indig- 
nantly that he didn’t propose to waste his time on 
the cheaper markets. When he broke in, it would be 
with Collier's or another slick. 

The same youth was just going to work for a radio 
station as an announcer, at $20. I asked him why 
he thought he should start at the bottom in that pro- 
fession. Why didn’t he go right up to the top and 
ask for Ben Grauer’s job with the Jergens program 
or Ken Carpenter’s announcing spot with Bing Cros- 
by. He didn’t get the comparison. (Note: He is still 
a radio announcer.) 

After having sold over a couple of million of words, 
and having made a better living at pulp writing with 
more joy of living and less work than I could ever 
make with anything else, I’m biased! 

There have been some hard years. There are still 
some hard days, and hard weeks. There is always a 
guy thinking up a story with a little better twist than 
mine. And a writer has to hawk the ball; don’t think 
otherwise! Don’t get the notion that we pulpeteers 
wave a magic wand and a typewriter starts clattering 
of its own accord, turning out a product which some 
New York editor, regardless of plot, style, or char- 
acterization, will gleefully buy. 


If you can’t show us pulp hounds some respect, 


don’t try to push in among us. ‘Cause, brother, we 


ain't got any respect at all for you. 

Come in, if you've got the stuff. The water is fine. 
Take your typewriter and instead of worrying about 
writing down to one Curtis Bishop, try to write better 
than he does. There are some editors who are looking 
for just that. 

But I don’t think they want anything else. 


* The month Mr. Bishop wrote this article, his name 
was on the covers of “Lariat,” “Jungle,” ‘Action,’ 
“Fight,” “Northwest,” “Wings,” ‘All-American Foot- 
ball,” ‘Football Stories,” and “Frontier.” 


TELEVISION MANUAL 


“The television writer,” Richard Hubbell remarks 
in his new book, ‘must think simultaneously in 
terms of pictures and sounds, and if he was not 
born with that faculty, he must acquire it. He 
must be able to make sight and sound jell in his 
own mind; he should be able to see and hear every 
scene and situation before he puts it on paper, be- 
fore he tries to get an integrated whole. .. . 

“The structure of a television drama may be 
similar to a motion-picture scenario; a quiz pro- 
gram or a discussion forum may be similar to a 
radio show; a news program may be similar to a 
news and picture magazine. Thev may all be like 
radio in one respect. In radio it is axiomatic 
that one must capture his audience’s attention in the 
first thirty seconds to one minute.” 

“Television Programming and Production” (Mur- 
ray Hill Books, Inc., cloth, 237 pp., $3.00) is 
prescribed reading for any person who hopes to 
write for this new medium when the commercial 
stage arrives’ (which is likely to be soon, the 
author reports.) Eighteen figures and over fifty 
photographs help to tell the story of television as 
a developing art (compared with the theatre, mo- 
tion pictures, radio), technical problems faced, skills 
called for. There is extensive discussion of ‘The 
Camera,”’ “Video Technique and Theory,”’ and “The 
Audio.” Part Six is devoted to question-and-answer 
discussion of British Broadcasting Co. television ex- 
perience (much more extensive than ours) before 
the war. 

The author, whose professional background is 
impressive, is now production manager and_ tele- 
vision consultant of the Crosley Corporation, Broad- 
casting Division.—H. R. S. 


oo 
Read and Fact. 75 West St., New York 6. 
both edited by Henry Walsh Lee, have announced 
that in order that manuscripts submitted by regular 
contributors may be given immediate attention, special 
mailing envelopes are going to be provided for writ- 
ers whose work is known to the editors. ‘This will 
enable our staff to segregate and handle the particu- 
lar submissions promptly,” states Mr. Lee. ‘‘This 
step is taken in order that copy for which we are 
frequently waiting is not delayed by the customary 
handling of manuscripts.” 
oo0o0 


CHANCE 
By WILLIAM W. PRATT 


The man who puts a little thought on paper 
And sends it off with stamp so nicely pasted, 

Will often float through days of dreamy vapor 
Before he knows his postage has been wasted. 

This man must learn to scoff at dull remorses, 
For writing is like betting on the horses. 
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CONDUCTED BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


LXXX!—CRIME FICTION FORMULAS 


(9) Pursuit ef Innocent Victim 

A slight variation of the Manhunt story gives us 
a similar type of pursuit in which, however, the 
hunted person is assumed to be a criminal, though 
actually innocent. The development is bound to be 
similar, although the viewpoint is more largely that 
of the pursued, while the viewpoint in the Manhunt 
story is mainly that of the pursuer. In either event. 
the victim resorts to various devices to throw the de- 
tective off the trail, and the latter (if the pursuit is 
real and not imaginary) employs every effort to ap- 
prehend the supposed criminal. 

A classic example is Hugo's “Les Miserables,” 
which deals with the relentless pursuit of Jean Val- 
jean by the detective Javert. Valjean’s original of- 
fense, the theft of a loaf of bread to feed his sister's 
starving children, is so slight that it hardly consti- 
tutes him a criminal; his later life is little short of 
saintly. But having escaped from the galleys, he 
becomes a hunted creature, hounded to the end by 
forces of the law exemplified by Javert. 

The theme does not appear to be especially popular 
with the crime periodicals, presumably because their 
readers like to read about real criminals rather than 
innocent victims. True, we have the story of Deduc- 
tion with Suspect Hero. in which the protagonist js 
mistakenly charged with a crime: but the essence of 
such a yarn is the effort made to bring the real 
criminal to justice. 

Among a few examples of this formula disclosed 
by scanning the detective magazines are the following. 


TODAY MACAULEY DIES. (Novelette by Robert 
A. Garron in Private Detective, March, 1944.) 


Macauley, while in a drunken stupor, thinks he 
has killed a man in a bar-room brawl. Making his 
escape, he calls on a girl who loves him, induces 
her to give him some money, and sets out in his 
car to elude the police. He winds up on an iso- 
lated farm inherited from his uncle, and decides 
to hide there. A family of squatters who have 
been living on the place complicate his life, par- 
ticularly the daughter, Belle Hardesty, whose in- 
fluence brings about his redemption. Belle goes 
to New York, where she learns that the man Mac- 
auley thought he had killed was actually killed by 
another, also that a man supposed to be Macauley 
had plunged to death from his hotel window. 
Learning that he is no longer sought by the police. 
Macauley enlists for war service, the implication 
being that he will return to Belle. 


SEVEN BIG BILLS. (S. I. Kishor in Crack De- 

tective, January, 1945.) 

Hank, working overtime, discovers the office 
safe open. He notices a pile of thousand dollar 
bills and has taken them out to count them when 
the boss returns. Realizing the incriminating po- 
sition in which he is placed, he closes the safe, 
shoves the bills into his pocket, intending to re- 
turn them later. But the boss sends him on an 
errand before he can do so; he is held up and 
robbed of the bills. He realizes that he will appear 
guilty of robbing the safe. Slinking home, he finds 
Patrolman Kelly waiting to take him to the police 
station. Before he can explain, Kelly informs him 
that he is wanted for questioning as a witness. 
The boss found the safe open and the money gone. 
Police were immediately notified; they arrested 
the absconding cashier of the firm as he was 
boarding a train. The cashier confessed the theft, 
but was mystified at its quick discovery, because 
he claimed to have left seven counterfeit bills in 
the safe to avert suspicion until he could get 
away. Hank, relieved, and realizing that his acci- 
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dental part in the transaction actually served 


justice, decides to keep his mouth shut. 


Neither of these examples can be viewed as a per- 
fect example of Pursuit of Innocent Victim, because 
in each of them the victim only imagines that he is 
being sought by the law. From his viewpoint, the 
development is the same as if an actual pursuit were 
under way; but the other side of the picture is Jacking. 
Quite probably, an occasional story appears in the 
crime magazines which involves an actual pursuit of 
the innocent character by officers of the law; but the 
above are more typical of the type usually found. 


(10) Crime Action from Criminal Viewpoint 

The viewpoint from which a story is told often 
makes a great difference. To a viewpoint character 
who knows nothing of their cause a series of incidents 
may appear very puzzling and mysterious, while to 
the person who causes them no mystery is involved, 
although there may be plenty of suspense. Relating 
the incidents from the first point of view we would 
have a mystery yarn; from the second point of view 
it would become more of an adventure story. 


When crime is prominently involved, a story told 
from this latter angle becomes Crime Action from the 
Criminal Viewpoint. 

The suspense, in a yarn of this type, takes on a 
rather peculiar inverse quality. If it were told from 
the angle of a detective seeking to apprehend the 
criminal, we would have a Detective or Law Enforce- 
ment yarn, and the sympathies of the reader would be 
with the protagonist. Told from the criminal point of 
view, the story may keep us on edge with suspense; 
but our sympathies will be not with the viewpoint 
character but with the other side. 

Exceptions occur in which the criminal is_port- 
rayed sympathetically, and we may be sorry to see 
him (or her) punished; but as a rule the criminal 
protagonist is a vicious, repellent character. No mat- 
ter how closely we follow his criminal activities and 
his efforts to escape the law, we are satisfied only with 
an ending in which he receives his logical punishment. 


Example of Crime Action from the Criminal view- 
point follow: 


C O D CORPSE ON DELIVERY. (Robert Bloch in 

Detective Tales, December, 1945.) 

Tony kills the woman with whom he has grown 
tired of living. He conceals the body in a trunk 
purchased from a shady second-hand dealer. He 
phones a transfer company to call for the trunk 
and deliver it to Frisco. Reaching Frisco’s place, 
he is terrified at seeing what seems to be the 
identical trunk being auctioned off. To prevent 
it from falling into other hands, he bids for the 
trunk. Logan, a detective who has been trailing 
him on suspicion that he was mixed up in a 
diamond robbery, suspects something and outbids 
him. Opening the trunk, Logan finds it filled with 
books. The trunk is merely one of a job lot, all 
alike. Returning to his apartment, Tony finds 
that the transfer company had failed to call for 
the trunk; but Logan has beaten him to it and 
opened it with its incriminating contents. 


If this had been told from the detective’s point of 
view, we would have had a straight detective yarn, 
with the detective hero becoming suspicious at Tony’s 
interest in the trunk, then following down the clue 
by searching his apartment and discovering the similar 
trunk there. 
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The WALKING CLUE. (David J. Manners in G- 

Men Detective, Winter, 1946.) 

Taking advantage of a masked frolic, Don 
Meachem, wearing a mask and a concealing clown 
suit, breaks into the cottage of Steven Lunt, an 
artist. Caught in the act of stealing a treasure 
box by the artist himself, Don kills Lunt. Be- 
fore he can escape, Limpy Peters, a cripple ex- 
seaman enters. Don overpowers and ties up the 
old man, then escapes. He feels sure the old man 
could not recognize him in the mask and clown 
suit, so takes the box to his room. Before he can 
open it, police arrive. They question Don, who of 
course denies his guilt. Limpy claims that he 
can recognize the murderer by his walk, so the 
police order Don to walk across the room. Feeling 
that he is being trapped, Don lunges for his gun, 
but is overpowered. The irony of his apprehen- 
sion is heightened when he learns that the treas- 
ure in Lunt’s strong box consisted of sketches for 
paintings. 

This also would have been a detective story if told 
from the detective’s point of view. 


MUSCLE MAN. (Wilbur S. Peacock in Crack De- 

tective, January, 1945.) 

Bill Brennan, gangster, is being tried for mur- 
der. He has intimidated all witnesses except 
Brian Casper, member of a carnival company. 
Klagsy, one of his ‘muscle men,” is delegated to 
“knock off’? Casper. Locating Casper’s. tent, 
Klagsy waits until dark, then locating Casper by 
his shadow on the tent wall, he swings his ma- 
chine gun across the tent “belly high,” as he fires, 
thus making sure of killing the occupant. But 
his work turns out to be in vain. Casper shows up 
to testify at the trial, sending Brennan to the 
chair. Klagsy also goes on trial for attempted 
murder, cursing because Brennan neglected to 
tell him Casper was a midget only twenty-five 
inches tall. 


In this case, the crime action brings about the retri- 
bution of the criminals without need of a detective. 


As in the perfect-crime story, their own negligence, 
on a single essential point, brings about defeat and 
justice. 


DARK DESTINY. (Elizabeth 
Detective, December, 1945.) 


Nicolai, a Russian musician with a high-strung, 
sensitive nature, marries a_ selfish, heartless 
woman. Their unhappy life reaches a climax 
when she taunts him and tosses his nearly fin- 
ished symphony out of the window. Driven to 
distraction, Nicolai kills her. He attempts to 
escape, but the police run him down and close in 
on him. He shoots it out with them, but is killed. 

In a sense, this is a manhunt story, but the nar- 
rative as told concerns itself chiefly with events lead- 
ing up to Nicolai’s crime, and the murder itself. 
This is an example of sympathetic treatment. The 
reader is made to feel that Nicolai, far from being 
a criminal, was a sensitive artist who cracked under 
the strain, and that his victim deserved her fate. AI- 
though the punishment seems deserved, the reader is 
not relieved at its coming, but rather, feels that the 
ending is a tragic one. 

PRACTICE SUGGESTIONS 

1. Try to locate stories in current magazines be- 
longing to the two categories here discussed. 

2. Reconstruct the examples here given, and cthers 
you may locate, from the point of view of law en- 
forcement agencies. Does this make very different 
stories of them? 

3. Reconstruct some of the detective stories previ- 
ously given as examples—or others—so that they 
are told from the viewpoint of the criminal. Do any 
of these offer good possibilities for stories of Crime 
Action from the Criminal Viewpoint? 


Starr in Private 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


In the first days of organization, Johnny Blewick 
(not his real name), a popular reporter, got drunk, 
deserted his beat at a critical time, and was fired. 
Would we go on strike, if necessary, to compel 
Johnny's reinstatement? We decided we wouldn't. 
(This was 30 years ago.) 

Johnny became a “free-lance,” which in those days, 
was, as it has ever been, among newspapermen, 
a euphemism for reporter-out-of-work. I suppose 
Johnny did as much actual writing as such free-lances 
usually do—which is almost none at all. When you 
meet an old reporter, deskman, or magazine staffer, 
and he tells you, “I’m free-lancing,”’ the chances are 
20 to 1 he is trying hard to get a job. In due course, 
Johnny Blewick was back on a payroll. 


Mr. Singer’s article should help to keep the record 


straight. 
AAA 


Daniel Margolies conducts from 136 Liberty St., 
New York, the U. S. Literary Agency, now soliciting 
clients throughout the U. S., and Truth Publishing 
Co., which holds a monthly story contest. I have 
before me a letter which one of the “Truth” con- 
testants, an Author & Journalist reader, received. In 
order to encourage writers, the company announces, 
it will publish “Truth Cavalcade of America,” to 
which the recipient is invited’to contribute. The let- 
ter continues— 

“Now be it understood, and this is important, 
that “Truth Cavalcade of America’ will not go on 
public sale. Therefore, no revenue will be derived 
therefrom. The distribution that will be made will 
be to those fortunate individuals whose work merits 
inclusion in the forthcoming ‘Truth Cavalcade of 
America.” 


“Therefore, while Truth Publishing Co. will not 
charge for publication, it 1s requested that individual 
authors cooperate in helping to cover the expenses 
of printing, publication and distribution, by accepting 
10 copies of “Truth Cavalcade of America,’ con- 
taining the author’s story in condensed form, at an 
estimated cost of $1.50 per copy or $15 in total.” 

“Estimated cost’’ takes on additional meaning when 
we read the letter postscript: ‘‘Publication costs are 
based upon the following schedule: 500 word con- 
densation, 10 volumes, $15; 1000 word condensation, 
20 volumes, $30; 1500 word condensation, 30 
volumes, $45.” 

We lack space to quote the lengthy, very persuasive 
letter, which seeks $15 by return mail. ‘Great dis- 
tinction,” the company urges, “will come to you 
because it will be recognition to you and notice to 
all those with whom you come in contact . . . that 
your material is worthy of publication, and_ that 
you are, by this publication, on the road to literary 
success.” 

“Great distinction’? ‘Literary success’’? We don’t 
believe that writers who pay Truth Publishing Co. 
“an estimated $15” will thereby attain, or be helped 
to attain, either of these things. We do not approve 
of this sort of book publishing. We are very much 
disturbed to find such an enterprise conducted at 
the same address, and under the same ownership, as 
a business calling itself the U. S. Literary Agency. 
Professional literary agents do not customarily operate 
concerns which make such propositions to writers as 
Truth Publishing Co. does. 


The Author & Journalist has declined the adver- 
tising of U. S. Literary Agency. 


AAA 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


A 
Val 


| i) 


NES 


Compiled by VIRGINIA SCOTT MINER 


(Abbreviations M-25—monthly, 25c a 


ment on acceptance. 


There was a wonderful story once of the Princes 
of Serendip. When they started out on a quest, 
during its course they could be almost sure that some 
other delightfully unexpected and incidental adven- 
ture would also befall them. It was from that tale 
that the adjective “serendipity” came. It has a sense 
of the marvelous extras of life, of the over-plus, the 
bonus to all gay adventuring. 

This business of hunting homes for our verses has 
much of the “serendipity’—or, to concoct a newer 
adjective character about it. 
We start out by trying to match our own work with 
poems in this or that verse magazine. If we're wise, 
we become familiar with some of the ones that sound 
right for us. But part of the fun of this most un- 
predictable of writing fields is that no one can say 
when the incidentals—the unearned rewards, the new 
acquaintances, the unforeseeable opportunities—may 
come. 

So large are the numbers of verse-writing Amer- 
icans, so diverse are their opinions and their prod- 
ucts, that it is little wonder there are so many and 
such different verse magazines. The magazines differ 
neither more nor less, probably, than the persons who 
will be sending verses to them in 1946. To these 
magazines, then, and to those whose work will appear 
in them, Author and Journalist offers its best wishes 
—sober and sensible ones, but serendiptious ones as 
well—for the year ahead. 


VERSE MAGAZINES MAKING CASH PAYMENT 


Cleveland, Ohio. Loring 

Interested in American 
poems by men and 
prize, and pays 


1559 E. 115th St., 
Editor. (Q—$1 a yr.) 
especially in more 
Yearly brochure 
acceptance, 


American Weave, 
Eugene Williams, 
poetry of all lengths, 
in good American ballads. 
a minimum of $1 per poem on 

Chimera, 265 W. 11th St., New York 14, N.Y. Barbara Howes, 
Editor. (Q-50c; $1 a yr Pays $2 a page. ‘‘We intend to 
print articles of general cultural interest, stories and verse of 


a high level—absolutely no stuffing. 

Embers, Batavia, N. Y., Ted Snell, Editor. (Bi-M-35c, $2 
a yr.) R-60 days maximum; usually about 30 days. $1 mini 
mum for poems. ’ays on Acc. Also $25 for best annual let 
ter to the editor; $25 for “the best sonnet sequence, $10 for 
best father- son theme poem, and other prizes. ‘‘Read before 
contributing.’ 

Hippocrene, 125 E. 72nd St., New York 21. (Q-$1.50 a yr.) 
Pays 20c a line, Pub. ‘‘Poets must say where they have pub 
lished as we have a $20 prize for best ow by a poet who 
has not published before.’’ For others, a 100 prize and a 
$10 one. All contributors must be Address ma- 


terial to “‘Editors: Hippocrene.’’ 


Kansas City Poetry Magazine, Bow 14, Kansas City i Mo. 
$ editors 


Lillian Turner Findlay, Sponsor. M-$2 a yr.) Guest 

each month. $100 a month paid < contributors. Pays on ac- 
ceptance; Cc Desires inspirational poetry especially. Wm 
Volker monthly award of $10. 


Living Poetry, 153 Garden St. La Porte, Ind. Margaret and 


Henry Dierkes, editors. (Q-25c; $1 a yr.) Payment on Acc.; 
poems of all types. R- within 3 ke, 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 232 E. Erie St., Chicago 11. 
Sousied: in 1912 by Harriet Monroe. Peter DeV ries and Mar 
ion Strobel, Editors. (M-25; $3 a yr.) Pays 25c a line. Pub. 
2Cc. R- usually within 10 days. All ihtencs and lengths except 


the poem too long for one issue, 
Donald E. 


song? Outlook, Box 366, West Liberty, Ky. 

Webb, Editor. ‘‘A token payment of % cent a word on pub 
lication.’” Wants ‘“‘good, short poems.” 

Spirit, 386 4th Ave., New York 15. John Gilland Brunini, 
Editor. (Bi-M-35c; $2 a yr.) Organ of the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America. Publishes the work of members only, but 
has no religious requirement for membership. First year 
costs $1 for enrollment and $1 as membership fee. Pays 20c 
a line. Pub. Cc. R-within 2 wks. Members may have free 
criticism if they request it at the time the poems_are sub- 
mitted and send no more than 4 poems at a time. R-1l month 


if criticism had been requested. 
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copy 
b.—payment on or shostty pr be publication. R—reports on material submitted.) 


Q—dquarterly, etc. Cc.—sends contributor’s copy. Acc.—pay- 
View: The odern Magazine, 1 E. 53rd St., N. Y. 
Charles Henri Ford, Editor. Reported discontinued last sae 


‘eight times a year, monthly 
in the subscription 
avant-garde poetry 


View now is scheduled to appear 
from Corer, through May at no increase 
price, $3.50." Pays “25c a line. Only 
ccnsidered.’ 


VERSE MAGAZINES WITH VARYING AWARDS— 
OR NONE 


9141 Cimarron St., St., Los Angeles 44. 


The, 
Publisher. 50c; $2 


Ameri 
Rexford Sharp, Editor and 
merly ae Country Bard. contests. : 
Poems of various lengths and forms futility, defeat, 
vulgarity, inversions, contractions, 48 tribute, pro- 
test, and beauty at your docr.’ 

American Courier, The, 3332 E. 18th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. 
Lewis G. DeHart, Editor. (M-10c; $1 a yr.) Half its space 
now prose; prints only one poem by a non-subscriber. R-1 mo. 

Poetry Magazine, The, 1764 N. 83rd St., Wauwa- 

Wis. (A sample copy, 15c; $2 a yr.) Clara "Catherine 
Founder and Editor. Official organ of the American 

Association. No payment. Numerous awards in cas 
paintings, etc. All types of poetry up to 20 lines. 

equal to membership.’ Advises sending for 
before submitting material. 


Prizes, 
“without 
pages of 


tosa 13, 
Prince, 
Literary 
hooks, 
‘Subscription 
sample 


Beat Wings, A Magazine of Verse for Poet and Peruser, 
Pao: al 905, ‘Jacksonville, N. C. Alice Bellis, Editor. (12 
issues-$2 a yr.) 

Blue Moon, 3945 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
50c; $2 a yr.) Inez Sheldon Tyler, Editor. Approximately $30 
given as prizes in each issue. *rize contests include sonnet, 
human interest, and readers’ vote categories. ‘“‘Quatrains in 
anapest and dactyls as well as iambs always in demand.” 

‘Subscription is not necessary, but desirable. 

Candor, Rt. 4, Dexter, Mo., Elvin Wagner, Editor. (Q-25c; 


Offers $3 prize for best poem in each issue, $2 for 
$10 to auther of best lyrical poem published during 
» and book prizes. ‘“‘Different 


$1 a yr.) 
second best, 
the coming year’s issues of 
judges will judge each contest.” 

Chipmunk, The, 166 Albany 
Trust, Editor. R-promptly. 
Poems to 20 lines. 


Christian Poet, The, I. 


Estelle 
prizes. 


Ave., 


Shreveport, La. 
Usually no Ce. 


Book 


Royal Oak, Mich. Bi-M. 


Box 201, 
‘used prohibits 


(15e a copy; $1 a yr.) The volume of poetry 
payment as yet. Contest for sacred lyric, any form, but 
usually 4-line stanza or 4-line verses and one 4-line chorus. 


Each lyric must be accompanied by a $1 money order, personal 
check, or cash. Not more than tour lyrics may be submitted 
by any one contestant. Entries should be mailed not later than 
Feb. 23, 1946 to The Christian Poet Lyric Contest, Samaritan 
Sacred Song Publishers, 5009A Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 8. 
For further information query the magazine. 

Circle, George Leite, Editor. (Q-$2) 2252 
Berkeley, Calif. ‘‘Monetary contributions, subscriptions, and 
suggestions invited.”’ *’rose, art, poetry, including ‘‘The Or- 
ganization of Meaning,’’ ““Table of Element: ary Double Images,” 
No place for gently conventional verse. 


Telegraph Ave., 


etc., in a recent issue. 

Contemporary Poetry, 4204 Baltimore 10, Md., 
Mary Owings Miller, Editor, (Q-4 $2 a yr Payment. 
Pub. $100 annual prize. Preference Gan poems not over 24 
lines. Etching cover (reproduction) to each issue. 

Different, 4041 Ambherst, Dallas 5. Lilith Lorraine, Editor. 
Pays $1 each for best ten poems, for each story. Patrons 


prizes for poetry ‘‘run to, about $106, with a $150 letter-prize 
contest. Write for rules.’ 

Driftwind, North Monfpelier, Vt. (M-$2 a yr.) Poems, 
any subject, any length. R-24 hrs. No Sl payment, prizes. 
Translated poems always jaa be the orig- 
inals. 


accompanied by 


606 W. 6th, Topeka, 


periment: A Quarterly of New Poetry, 
under 100 lines 


Ex 
Kans. Annual contest: $25 for best poem 
submitted by Feb. 1, 1946. Rules on_request. Judges: Robin- 
son Jeffers, Josephine Miles, David Cornel De Jong. 


Florida Magazine of Verse, Winter Park, Fla., Charles Hyde 

Pratt, Editor. (Q-$2 a yr. or $3 for 2 yrs.) Single copies, 
x R-about 15 days. Short poems usually, but a 

“good ballad is welcome.’’ $5 prize each issue; also annual 

prizes of $50, $30, and $20. Outside judges make all selections 
of prize winners. 


Garret, The, Where Poets Meet, Box_ 5804, Cae 1, Ohio. 
Pegasus Studio. Flozari Rockwood, Editor. (Q-5 $1.75 a 
yr.) Longer poems, lyrical poems in standard patierns, pre- 
ferred. Various prizes. R-within 1 wk. on all Pegasus Studio 
publications. 

Hearth Songs, 4838 Belaire Rd., (5_ issues—$1 


Baltimore 6. 
Poetry Ed- 


a yr.) Ruth Deitz, Editor. Margaret Kuhlmann, ) 
itor. R-2 wks. No Cc. Prizes. Wants sound poetry. Brevity 
preferred. 

Interim. 1536 Shenandoah Dr., Seattle 2, Wash. A. Wilber 
Stevens, Editor. (Q-$1.50 a yr.) Interested in ‘‘the best poetry 


Prefers submissions of groups of poems 


value.”’ 1 ) 
Also interested in the long 


of permanent 
simply one or two. 


rather than 
poem, 
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Kaleidograph, A SigHenal Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Ver- 
non, Dallas 8, Tex. Vaida and Whitney Montgomery, Editors. 
(M-25c; $2. a yr.) Cec. -over 2 wks. $25 prize each quarter 
besides the cash and subscription monthly prizes. Will also 
continue other prize offers, including the traditional Book Pub 
lication Contest. 

Ka,i's.kan Magazine, The, 5013 S Throop St. 
Stan Lee Kapustka, Co-editor. (M-25; $2 a yr.) 
replace mimeographing with print now the war’s over See 
Truth and Realism, poems of the Carl Sandburg-Walt W hitman 
fight-for-freedom spirit, and prose of the Upton Sinclair 
Dreiser-Zola type. If others are too sacred to print your ar 
ticles and stories, try us!”’ 

Lantern, The, 62 ee Brooklyn 2, N. Y. C. B. Mc 
Allister, Editor. (Q-40c; $1.50 a yr.) Requires good poetry 
on any theme which is not hackneyed. Frequent cash prizes 
and 25 or more copies of brochure consisting of the best & 
pages of poems—or one long one—submitted during July and 
Aug. R-within 30 days. 

Living Quill, The, Box 15-B, Padroni, Colorado. (Bi-M-20c 
a copy; $1 a yr.) Grace Smith, Editor. Yearly subscriptions 
are the prize ioe best two poems in each issue. Poems under 
20 lines preferred. Occasional cash contests; no regular pay 
ment. Uses ‘‘fine poems, good verse, and humorous verse’ in 
each issue. 

Lyric, The, Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Leigh Hanes, Editor. 
(Q-25c; $1 a yr.) Prizes, including some cash ones. Poems 
may be submitted elsewhere at the same time if Lyric is 
notified at once of acceptance by another editor before Lyric 
has accepted. ‘‘Hopes to be more prompt now in reporting.’’ 
Widely reprinted. 


Midland Poetry Review, Shelbyville, Ind. Loren Phillips, 
Editor. (Q-$1 a yr.) Magazine enlarged from 24 to 36 pages, 
but same policies: ‘‘not a subscriber or pay-as-you-enter pub- 
lication. We have no space for sale and contributors are not 
even asked to buy anything, or to subscribe.” 

Moccas‘n, The, 4553 York Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
(Q) Nan Fitz-Patrick, Editor. The official organ of the 
League of Minnesota Poets, it accepts poetry from members 
only. Payment in prizes. Some one member featured in each 
alternate issue and several pages of his work used. 

odern Bards, Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Flozari Rock- 
wood, Editor. “‘Published thrice a year, and offering criticism 
of 100 lines of verse with membership of $2 a yr. and 25c¢ en- 
rollment fee. Magazine 50c a copy, and only members are 
eligible, for publication. Various prizes and an annual $5 prize 
award.’’ No sample copies sent free. 

Notebock, The, Box 5804, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Flozari Rock 
wood, Editor. (Q-50c, $1.35 a yr.) Not over 14 lines accepted 
from non- subscribers as ‘‘We get plenty of good material from 
subscribers.’” No Cc. Cash, book, and other prizes for each 
issue. 

Pasque Petals, 23 10th Ave. S. W., Aberdeen, S. D. Bess 
Lyman Lindherg. Publisher and Business Manager; Adeline Jen- 
ney, Editor, Valley Springs, S. D. ($2 a yr.) Main interest 
is always publication of work of past and present South Dako- 
tans. Sponsors annual college, high school, and State Fair 
contests. 

Poesy Book, The, 51 Ausdale Ave., 
$2 a yr.) Helen Loomis, Linham, Editor, 


Chicago 9, Hl. 
Hopes 


Mansfield, Ohio. (Q-40c; 
‘Prefers sonnets and 


short lyrics.”” Cash prizes for each issue. zives preference 
to subscribers, in selecting contents. of the magazine. 
promptly. ‘‘We have no rejection slips. We write letters— 
short ones—instead.’’ 

Poet Lore, 30 Winchester St., Boston, Mass. Cc. R-usually 


within a week unless material ‘is very long. Prefers transla- 
tions of important foreign plays and uses some verse. Pay- 
ment in copies vi the magazine. 

Poetry Chapbook, The, 227 E. 45th St., New York 1 
Dorothy Quick ae Sydney King Russell, Editors. (Q 
a yr.) R-3 wks. Gustav Davidson, Publisher. 

Prairie Wings, New Rockford, S. D. Grace Brown Putnam, 
Editor. Cc. R-within 1 month when possible. Book and cash 
prizes. “aboos: occasional domestic or religious verse. Pre- 
fers poems not over sonnet length. 


Red Earth Poetry Magazine, The. Editors: George Rossman, 
Box 116 W. Warr Acres. Branch, Oklahoma City. Okla., and 
Bess Truitt, 508 N. Independence, Enid, Okla. (Bi-M- 35; $2 
a yr.) Quarterly contests, reprints, and a section connected 
with the ‘“‘Gateway to Poetry’’ radio program. ‘‘Wants poems 
of merit. Technical skill given preference provided the con- 
tent has appeal and substance.’ 

Reflections, [ox 145, Eiattwick. N. Y. Mary M. Hamilton, 
Editor. (M-$1 a yr.) x. R- within a month, when possible. 
Needs good, humorous aa but ‘‘nothing that jibes at the 
creeds of others or takes a fling at people in our public life.”’ 
Children’s verse dep’t. Offers one award an issue on readers’ 
votes. 

Scimitar and P.O. Box 582-F, Charleston, S.C. Lura 
Thomas MeNair, E itor, M-35c; $3 a yr.) Offers prizes vary- 
ing from $10 to book awards. Primarily concerned with “‘the 
eternal verities: Truth, Love, Beauty.’ ses prose reviews and 
biographical sketches. 

Silver Star, The, 5704 8th Road N., Arlington, Va. Needs 
all types of poetry. No payment except in prizes. Immediate 
reports. No taboos. &. C. Pharr, Editor. (Q-25c, $1 a yr.) 

Singing Quill, The, 251 W. 8th Ave., Columbus 1, Ohio. Tessa 
Sweazey Webb, Editor. (O C; &. Ten dollars for 
prizes in each issue. This quarterly prefers short lyrics and 
sonnets, uses little free verse, but will accept a longer poem 
if the quality warrants the length. 


)-25c; $1 


Murray L. 


Sonnet Sequences, Box 1231, Washington. Ge 
and Hazel S. Marshall, Editors. (M-10c; $1 a yr.) Wants 


Petrarchan sonnets of fine poetic aianen. Few to each issue, 
but beautifully set up. 

Span, The, 4036 N. 11th St., St. 
yr.) Joseph Hoffman, Editor. R-2 wks. y 
thought-provoking, social themes, current interest; lyrics and 
narrative poetry especially. Good free verse considered. Timely 
articles and significant short stories 1500 to 2000 words. No 
pay. 


Louis 7, Mo. (Bi-M—$2 a 
Poetry up to 32 lines, 


Soghame, The, 4917 Blackstone, Chicago 15, Ill. Following 
the of George Steele Seymour, Flora Warren Seymour 
has become editor. The magazine, organ of the Order of Book 
fellows, will continue “‘much as it has been carried on during 
the past 25 years.’’ (M-except July and August—25c a copy; 
$2 a yr.) Various contests. 

Talaria, 500 Palace Theatre Bids., Cinciouati. B. Y. Wil- 
liams and A. P. Cornell, Editors, (Q-. $1 a yr.) No ta- 
boos except that ‘poetry being an art, is inseparable 
from quality.’’ Wants interesting as well as excellent poems. 
Ce. R-not stated. 

Trails, Esperance, N. Y. Fred Lape, Editor. (Q-25c; $1 a 
yr.) Good lyrics of any length; prose articles up to 3000. Oc- 
come prizes. R-soon as possible after about a 2 wks. in- 
terval. 


_ Voices, 687 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Harold Vinal, 
Editor. An _ established periodical not likely to accept ama- 
teurs’ work. Larger in size usually than most verse maga- 
zines. Pays $25 prize for best poem in each quarterly issue. 
Outside judges. 


W.Idfire Magazine, 1435 2nd Ave., oe 10, Tex. Paul Heard, 
Editor; Eve Brady, Asso. Ed, (M-25<; $2 a yr.) Ten book 
prizes an issue; pays $1 for cover 
Short poems preferred and under 1000 words on articles and 
short stories. ‘Sponsors a Cloth Bound Poetry Book on a 
10% royalty basis, each entry qualified by a 1 yr. new or re- 
newal_ subscription.’ 

Winged Word, The, 10 Mason St., Brunswick, Maine. Sheldon 
Christian, Editor. (Q-$1 a yr.) R- within 2 wks. usually, 2Cc. 
No restrictions as to form. Seeks ‘“‘best of its genre.’” Book 
prizes for poems in each issue. When available, one long 
poem featured in each issue. ‘“‘Pays up to $3 for outstanding 
articles on poets and/or poetry.’ 

Wings, Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. Stanton Coblentz, Edi- 
tor. Wants really good lyrics, no free verse. Cc. R-about 
3 wks. Jses poems to 60 lines but prefers more of the short 
ones. No experimental or unintelligible oddities wanted. 


LITERARY MAGAZINES SPONSORED BY UNIVERSITIES 
BUT OPEN TO OUTSIDERS: SOME REGIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 
Accent, 102 University Station, Urbana, Ill. Kerker Quinn, 


kaaor, Nominal payment for material accepted. 2Cc. R-siow. 
Hi gh literary quality. (Sample copy 36c; 1 yr., $1; $1.75 for 


"quatrain each month. 


2 yrs.) Query before submitting material. 
Briarcliff uarterly, Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff 
Manor, New York. (Q-50c; $2 a yr.) Editor, Norman Mac- 


leod. Successor to the Maryland Quarterly, this is edited and 
managed by students under direction of Mr. Macleod of the 
English Dept., and is ‘‘an international review of literary and 
general intellectual interest. arries work of_ writers like 
Wallace Stevens, James Farrell, pe Mark Van Doren. 

Husk, The, Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. Published by 
the English Club of Cornell College. (Q-$1 a yr.) Clyde Tull, 

ditor, 

Kansas Magazine, The, Manhattan, Kansas. 
azine Publishing Ass’n, Robert Conover, Editor. 
by past or present Kansans, or about Kansas. 
seldom used. Cc. Price by mail or bookstore, 60c. 
_Messenger, The, formerly The Southern Literary Messen: 
Newsdigest Pubhcations, Washington, D. C. (Bi-M-25c; “56 
a yr.), was “edited for many years by Edgar Allen Poe. It is 
our intention to make this the outstanding digest publication 
of the year. 

_Montana Poetry Guptety, Seely Lake, Mont. Jessie Perro, 
Editor. (Q-25c; $1 a yr.) Payment in Cc’s or subscriptions. 

New Mexico ly Review, ‘ University of New 
Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. Alan Swallow, Poetry Editor. 
Uses about 25 poems an issue. High quality. Special interest 
also in Latin-Aiserican literature. ‘One of the few markets for 
the longer ig 

Personalist, The, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, Calif, “‘We have no change of policy for verse for 
1946. 

Schooner, Andrews Hall, University of Nebraska. 
Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Poems to 60 lines. About 8 poems 
an issue. 2Cc. R-within 1 mo. Taboos: old themes, cliches, 
unintelligibility. 

Quarterly Review cf Literature, 1982 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. T. Weiss, Editor. Along with an extensive sec- 
tion of reviews, has such contributors as William Carlos Wil- 
liams and Kenneth Rexroth, and also “‘aims to discover and 
encourage new, young talent.’ 

Rocky Mountain Review, The, Box 
Utah. George Snell and Ray B. West, Jr., Editors. 
bility of payment for contributors in the near future.’ 

Sewanee Review, The, Published by the University of the 
South, Sewanee, Tenn. ; Allen fate, Editor. ($3 a yr., $5 for 
2 yrs.) No special contests open for 1946 poetry, but distin- 
guished names are among its contributors. 

Southwest Review, The, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las 5, Texas. Editors: iomee Bend and Donald Day. Q-50c; 
$2 a yr, or 2 yrs. for $3.50). Uses less poetry than most of 
the reviews, and that is “usually of the regional variety. 

Tanager, The, Grinnell College, Iowa. (Q=25c; $1 a yr.) 
2Ce. R-within 2 months. Does not consider mss. during the 
summer. 

University Review, The, 5ist and Rockhill Road, Kansas 
City 4, Mo. Clarence R. Decker, Editor. Uses 8 to 10 pages 
of poetry an issue. R-within 1 mo. usually. Contriubtors in- 
clude Jeremy Ingalls, Kenneth Vorter, and Andre Maurois. 


NEWSPAPER CORNERS AND COLUMNS USING VERSE 


Boston Post, The, Boston, Mass., Feature Dept. “‘Poems for 
your Scrapbook’’ uses contributed verse; also “‘All Sorts” 
ge Harrington’s column) does, preferring short poems on a 

eerful theme. Poems Pee if usual stamped self-addresesd 
was enclos 
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Kansas Mag- 
Uses poetry 
Free verse 


2225, Salt Lake City 13, 
“Proba- 
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Akeley Herald-Tribune, Akeley, Minn. ‘‘The Horizons’’ 
{ou weekly in the paper) wants inspirational poetry not over 
20 lines. 


Bright Moraic, Georgia C. Nicholas, 
This column appears in the West Los I 
the Santa onican. ‘We send clippings A usually 
poems by one author. Hope to give better service. 
seems to appear more regularly than during the war.’’ 


Calaveras County Weekly: O’ Verse’ column, edited 
by Lirrel Starling, Mokelumne Hill, Calif., has various con- 
tests and prizes. 24-line limit. Taboos: oo amg sex, divorce, 
politics. Yearly subscription to the Weekly, $ 

California Eagle, The: ‘‘Singing Measure” 
forms, rhyme, meter. Editor, Jack Greenhill, 
Los Angeles 14. R-within about 1 wk. or sends 
publication. Returns no verse unaccompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Charleston Evening Post, The: 
is pub. the second Friday of each mo. 
Editor, 245 Calhoun St., Charleston, S. C. 
be sent to Mrs. Carroll, as “‘the paper cannot attend 
Uses poems that “‘are strictly sincere and have, 
some real inspirational value or spiritual appeal.’’ One of the 
larger verse spaces given newspaper publication, this gets “‘a 
tremendous amount ot offerings . . . but 1 am always looking 
for extra fine poems.’’ Book prizes several times a yr. 


Box 247, Venice, Calif, 

Ind and 
use 2 
Column 
R-slow 


established 
608 S. Hill St., 
on 
usual 


“Choir Practice’ 
Ellen M, 
Subscriptions 
to these. 
preferably, 


half pa 
must 


Charieston News and Courier, The, Charleston, S. C., pub 
lishes a part-column of verse every Sunday morning, ‘Poetry 
For All.””. Agnes L. Boinest, Column Editor.. No pay, but will 
send clippings if the usual return ne velope was enclosed. When 
newsprint is more plentiful, hopes to return to a full column. 

Chicago Tribune, The, Chicago, Ill. ‘“‘Line 0’ Type’’ column, 
Charles Collins, Editor, uses 2 poems a day. No payment. 
Seldom sends clippings. ‘“‘In the Wake of the News’ column 


uses a few more. Requirements in each case: the taste of the 


editor. 

Christian Science Monitor, 
Mass. Uses poems in several departments. 
Contributors need to familiarize themselves 
though, before sending sanaaial to it. 


Denver Post, The, Denver, Colo. Woman's VPage; Catherine 
Dines Pease, Editor. Offers $1 awards for poetry, articles of 
interest to women (‘‘which we call ‘Letters’ "’), and recipes 
Limericks bought; also last- line to the limericks are contest 
features. Hopes for more paper and room for material soon. 

Detroit News, The, Detroit, Mich. ‘‘Random Shots’’ column, 
Elmer C. Adams, Editor. Uses 2 poems a day, 6 on Sunday. 
Prefers humorous ones. Limit 30 lines. Will send out-of-town 
contribs. their clippings if they enclose the usual return en- 
velope. R-within 1 wk. Poems not returned will be used later. 


Hartford Courant, Hartford, Conn., uses poetry in ‘The 
Poetry Column.’’ No payment; sends clippings. 

Hartford Times, The, Hartford, Conn. “‘The Poets’ Corner”’ 
appears weekly on the ed. page and is edited by Martha L. 
Spencer, aerng ot sent. Poetry editorials appear also in the 
column which fers opportunity for young poets 


Indianapolis News, The, Indianapolis 6, Ind. “‘Hoosier Home 
spun’’ column is conducted by Tom 5S. Elrod. No payment, but 
clippings sent out-of-town contributors if the usual return en 
velope was enclosed. 16 lines or less. Sometimes slow in using 
material. 

Indianapolis Star, The, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
ry Editor. Preference given short poems. 
should be sent in 2 wks. ahead of time to he 
self-addressed 


Norway St., Boston 15, 
Pays good rates. 
with the paper, 


The, 1 


Ruth Stone, Poet- 
Seasonal poems 
used. Clippings 
envelope was 


sent if the properly stamped and 
enclosed. No payment. 

Kansas City Star, The, Kansas City, Mo. Poetry corner 
on the ed. page uses a poem a day, yric, serious. Favors local 


contribs. Is not “‘in the market’ for contributions, though all 
voluntary contributions are giyen consideration and returned if 
not suitable. ‘‘Missouri Notes’? column uses a limited amount 
of regional and seasonal verse, makes no fixed payment for it, 
and wants work of Missourians only. ‘‘Starbeams’’ column uses 
some humorous verse, makes no regular payment for it, but is 
more likely to print it if it ties in with current news events. 
The Woman’s Page uses some first-class poems, pays moderate 
rates, and taboos the usual ‘‘pots and pans’’ verses. 

New Haven Journal-Courier, The, New Haven, Conn. James 
M. Groves, Editor. Uses a daily ed. page poem, mostly by 
local witers. No pay and no clippings sent. 

New York Herald Tribune, The, 230 W. 4ist St., New York 


18, N.Y. Pays up to $10 for daily ‘ed. page poem. Short, top- 
ical, light or serious—all considered. R-within wk. ‘‘This 
feek’’ also uses an occasional poem. Also its Sunday column, 


uses reprinted current poetry. Poets may, 


“A Week of Verse,”’ i : 
published verse for pos- 


if they care to, submit their currently 
sible reprinting. 

New York Jovrral-American, The, 210 South St., 
N.Y. Poetry Editor. Mabel Mitchell. Pays 25c¢ a 
uses less verse now than it hopes to a little later. 


New York, 
line, but 


New York Times, The, Times Square, New York. For the 
regular ed. page poem, address ‘‘Poetry Editor’’ and submit 
preferably serious, topical, or seasonal poems. Pays usually 


$7.50 each, For its Sunday department Daniel Schwartz reports 
that rates vary greatly. Prefers poems short, light, and con- 


nected with the news. 

Oregonian, The, Portland 5, Ore. A Sunday column of verse, 
Ethel Romig Fuller, Editor. No defeatism, reprints, or long 
poems. Mails $1 payment on the tenth of the month following 
pub. Seasonal material must reach Mrs. Fuller 3 months in 


advance. 

St. Joseph News-Press, St. Joseph, Mo. Uses 
on its children’s page, edited by Ella I. Heininger. 
but very pleasant to deal with 

Tacoma News Tribune, The, Tacoma 1, Wash. “‘Washington 
Verse’”’ column buys 3 poems a wk. from he ye eae resi- 
dents only. No jingles. Clippings sent. R-within 2 months or 
less. Requires g technique. Address FE. Hartwick, ‘“Wash- 
ington Verse’ c/o the paper. 
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some verse 
Small pay 


The, uses | poem a wk. This weekly newspaper 
—— market whose requirements are. much like 

wikes a high standard of good, a ademic verse, 
“be ‘sent directly to its poetry editor, James L. 
Winston Ave., San Marino 9, Calif. Pays 50c a 


Tidings, 
offers a 


‘ 
at 627 


which 
Duff, 
line. 
Wash ngicn Evering Star, The, 
daily ed. page poem. Sends clipping. 
terary Wepartment.”’ 
Post, The, Washington 4, ‘Post 
uses a poem a day sand is edited by Kenton Kilmer. 
a month and pays 25c a line, 25 lines maximum length. 
(breakable) are humor, dialect, and didactic poems. 
(Note about the preceding list of newspaper markets: 
do use and at least some of them make some 


Washington 4, D.C. Uses 
Pays $5. Address poems 


Poems” 
R-in_ about 
Taboos 


Many 


payment 1or 


poetry or light verse, and yet do not wish to be deluged with 
manuscripts when few have time cr space to do more than 
handle local writers’ wo1k, in the main, There are, therefore, 


numerous opportunities in this field which the writer must find 
for himself by personal inquiry.) 


PRIZE CONTESTS AND POETRY AWARDS 


Doubleday, Doran : The George Washington 
Carver Memorial ah May ction, non-fiction, or poetry, 
and written by anyone who illuminates the Negro’s ne in 
American life. An award of $2500 ($1500 outright, $1000 as 
an advance against royalties.) “The offer will remain open 
indefinitely in our discretion.’’ The judges will be the editors 
of Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 14 W. 49th Street, New 
York 20, ., to whom manuscripts should be sent. 

Dramatists’ Alliance of Stanford Univ.: The Maxwell Ander- 
son Award of $100 for verse drama, one-act or full length. 
Also the Benet Award of $50 for 20-30 minute radio plays in 


prose or verse. For small special fee, 2 written critiques 
on items for which comment is_ requested. Deadline, March 
20, 1946. Address: Proctor for Dramatists’ Alliance, Office 
200 Z, Stanford University, Calif. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. No definite plans 


for a poetry competition this year, but has an annual $1500 
Fellowship (one or two a yr.) providing needed financial assist 
ance to writers to complete book projects. Although usually 
these wards are for projected works in prose, poetry has won 
a or two. 

te gg ee Mountain Workshop and Artists’ Colony, Hen 
ieee C. The annual contest closed on Dec. 1 this 
year, but those interested might query regarding plans for the 
next contest. Prizes for the Huckleberry contests usually in- 
clude board, room, tuition, at the Workshop-Camp (in various 
sums and combinations) plus some cash prizes. 

Internztional Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Offers only a prose 1946 contest ($5 for the best anecdote 
about President Truman.) 

League to Support Poetry, 327 W. i8th St., New York 11, 
N.Y. 1946 book publication contest begins January 2, ends 
Febiuary 28, 1946. The winning manuscript will be published by 
E._P. Dutton and Co. in the fall of 1946, as the League’s prize 
volume of the year. Manuscripts, accompanied by the registra- 
tion fee of $1, and a large envelope adequately stamped for 
return, should a, sent to the Book as wrt Editor, Marcia N 
Holden, E. 53rd St., bog York 22. In addition, to celebrate 
its tenth anniversary, the League aril also award three cash 
prizes of $25, $15, and Pr for the best single poems contained 
in any of the book manuscripts submitted in the 1946 contest. 
_ Michigan’s Hopwood Awards include $2000 prize awards each 
in essay, poetry, fiction, and drama. Open only to students of 
the University of Michigan. There are also minor awards in 
each field of $250 and freshman awards of $50, $30, and $20. 
Students in the preteete school are also eligible. For further 
information ee Roy W. Cowden, Director, University of 
Michigan, 


National Association Poetry Contest, Mrs. 


Gertrude eae ee Chairman, 482 Sexton Bldg., Min 
neapolis 15. This is an annual contest with national and 
usually also state prizes. Query on 1946 rules. Cash prizes 


or war stamps ‘down to eighth place, starting with a $25 first 


prize, 

Poetry Society of America, Harold Vinal, Secretary. 687 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. Monthly awards of $10 and $5. 
Annual awards of $150. Three copies of each poem submitted 
must reach the secretary by the first of the month properly 
marked for the contest in which they are to be entered. No 
poems considered during January or June-Oct. Poems must be 
ubmitted anonymously, with the name of the poems on the 
outside of an enclosed envelope and the writer’s name inside. 

is is open to anyone who wishes to participate, regardless 
of whether he is a member. However, members are trom all 
ver the United tates, and those interested in membership may 
query Mr. Vinal. > 

Poetry Society of Colorado. Annual contest for “‘unpublished 
poems on the American Scene,’’ closing March 1, 1946. Con- 
test is open to two groups: English and Spanish poets of the 
Western Hemisphere. Poems not to exceed 50 lines, judged 
on originality, adherence to theme. Only one poem by a con- 
testant. $10 prize to winner of first place in English group of 
poems; $10 prize to winner of first place in Spanish group. 
Spanish ‘judges will judge the Spanish group. Prizes awarded 
May 10, 1946. Ida May Tilton, The American Scene Contest, 
650 Downing Street, Denver 3, Colo. Entries to be returned 
must he accompanied by usual stamped self-addressed envelope 
or they will be destroyed. 

Poetry Society of Virginia offers five contests: The Norfolk 
Prize of $50 for a sonnet or sequence of not more than 3 son- 
nets. Contest open to everyone. Entry must be postmarked not 
later than Feb. 1, 1946. . The Princess Anne Prize of $50 
for a lyric not more than 42 lines. Contest 
Entry must_be postmarked not later than Feb. 1, 1946. . . 
The Navy Prize of $50 for a lyric of not more than 28 lines. 
Contest open to members of the Poetry Society of Virginia 
only. Entry must be marked not later than March 1, 1946... . 
The Frank W. Darling Prize of $25 for a ‘poem in any ‘form, 
of not more than 60 Gse Contest open only to members of 
the Poetry Society of Virginia. Entry must be postmarked not 
later than March 1, 1946. e Humorous Prize of $25 


to everyone. 
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for a humorous poem in any form of not more than 24 lines. 
Contest_open only to members of the Poetry Society of Vir- 
ginia. Entries must be postmarked not later than March 1, 

1946. For complete contest rules write to Josephine Johnson, 
1104 Westover Ave., Norfolk, Va., to whom all entries shoul 

eg = be try Award, c/o Dr. Lawrence E. Nelson, 
University of Re lends, Pcdinds, Calif. Offers annual contest 
with adult, high school, and junior high school sections. ‘‘An- 
nouncement of 1946 winners will be made at_Redlands Writers 
Week, April 7-13.’" No change from the °45 contest was in- 
dicated, at which time the prizes bis $60 and $40 in the 
adult division; $30 and $20 in the high school division; $15 
and $10 in the junior high division. uated to residents of 
Calif. in adult division, and California schools in the other 
two. Regular poetry contest rules apply. Include self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for return of entry. No one may compete in 
the school contests who has already won one of the first place 
awards in that section. 

Robert Sparks Walker Audubon Society, Inc. offers $100 in 
cash prizes ranging from $25 first prize to 55 $1 prizes, for 
original, unpublished poems not over 40 lines, on any phase of 
birds and their lives, or the ‘‘esthetic and spiritual values’”’ 
emanating therefrom. Contest closes March 1, 1946. Send 
poems to Madeline A. Walker, Triple Tree Tangle, 808 S. 
Greenwood Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. (Complete rules in Oct. 


‘The Villager, Literary Magazine of Westchester, has a poetry 
section in its annual contests. $15 prize, with another $15 for 
the best group of poems in the 1945 contests but “‘there will 
be some change in the award amounts in ‘46.”’ All | prize, Mss. 
will be published within 9 months. Address: He B. 
Ellison, Contest Editor, The Villager, Bronxville Women’s Club 
Bronxville 8, N.Y. Write for complete rules and prize amourgs 

Younger Poets Series, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Address: Editor: Yale Series of Younger Poets. Open to 
Americans under 30 who have never had a book of poems 
published. 48-64 page book. Competition closes March 1 of 
each year. Author receives $100 prize _ usual royalty rates. 
Yale University Press publishes the 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST INCLUDING RADIO PROGRAMS 

USING VERSE, CANADIAN POETRY MAGAZINES, AND 

VERSE MAGAZINES (starred) WHICH SHOULD BE 
QUERIED BEFORE ONE SUBMITS MSS. 


Acolyte, An Amateur of and Scientifica- 
tion,”” Francis Laney, ditor,, W. 35th Place, Los 
Angeles 7. (Q-15c; $1 a yr.) = ccepted material is subject 
to editorial revision when eae ditors not responsible 
for disputes arising from advertising contained herein.’ 
Authors and Artists Club, Mrs. Stella Wietzel, 708 Oak St., 
Chattanooga. enn. Occasionally sponsors contests, 

*Dimensional, 5 Hillcrest Ave., Wilmington, Del. 
Jeanette Edwards; David Hudson. 

*Direction, Darien, Conn. Conflicting reports make query 
advisable. 

*Dream Shop, The, Verse Writers’ Guild of Ohio. Esther 
Weakley, 3 Belvidere Ave., Columbus 4, Ohio. (Q-25c; $1 
yr.) No definite news as to whether it was re-ormamined as 
plann 

Gateway To P Radio_ program, Radio Station WNAD, 
Norman Okla., c/o, Maurice Ogden. Connected with Red Earth 
verse magazine, this is a thirty-minute program based on_con- 
tributed verse, reviews of poetry journals, and exchange items 
from them. In submitting material for the radio program, the 
writer should state if he is unwilling to have it used in the 
Red magazine. $1 for the best poem each wk 

“Albatross, 833 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. (Q-25c; 
$1 a yr.) $1 a poem and occasional prizes. 


Editors 


*Friend, The, 482 Sexton Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. Poetry 
Editor, Gertrude Hanson. (15c a copy; $1.25 a yr.) ‘“‘Some 
prizes; no payment. High standards.’”’ 

*Growing Fai Box 12, Dayton, Va. (Bi-M, but ‘‘no price 


set. **) John Ray Hinkle, Editor. 

“spiritually creative poems. 

It Could Be Verse, Melody Terrace, P. O. Box 170, Bryant, 
Ark. Editor, Earl Zoch. (M-10c; $1 a yr.) Uses some short 
verse. Rates ‘“‘by arrangement and according to value.’ 
Ce, R-a wk, or less. Originally started as a radio program, the 
paper was “‘an aftermath of the script.’ 

Matrix, 1500 Nedro Ave., Philadelphia. Joseph Moskovitz, 
Frank Brookhouser, Jack M, MacDonald, Editors. 25c a copy. 
Quarterly. Short stories and poetry. Preview of Tomor- 
row’s Famous Authors.’ 

*MS, formerly 2475 Micheltorena, Los Angeles 26, Calif., has 
“been ‘subjected to irregular and erratic schedule as its editor 
has been subjected to three years of army life—and still is. 
“MS will make its appearance as soon as this situation has 
been remedied.”’ 

Friendly Voice P Society, 7 Church St., Paterson 1, 
ae with its connected radio program by Jack McEllin (Radio 
station WPAT) might be queried as to present activities. 

Meanjin Papers, Box 1871 G. P. O., Brisbane, Australia, 
“Welcomes experimental writing as well as traditional,”” and 
is glad to have part in increased literary contacts between the 
two countries. 

*Pharos, Box 215, Murray, Utah. 

‘oetry-Scotland, 240 Hope St., 
Maurice Lindsay, Editor. 


No payment or prizes; wants 


Glasgow, C 2, Scotland. 


Mayflower’s Log, The, Not needing much verse until about 
April, but “‘if something comes along that we cannot resist, 
I will buy it as usual. 


Pay from 25c to $1 or more a line; 
limit of 30 lines and prefer 16. Clever verse to illustrate and 
use as a full-page feature. 

Canadian Forum, The, 28 Wellington St., West Toronto, Ont. 
(M-25c) Poems of high standard. Allan Creighton, Ass’t. 


Editor. 
Canadian Poetry Magazine, The, Dr. Watson Kirkconnell, 
Editor; Leo Cox and Amabel King, Assoc. Editors. P. O. Box 


12, Station H, Toronto, Canada. Quarterly. Poems should be 
sent “‘at in advance. 

Twice Book of Literature, the Arts, and Civil 
Liberties, $2. $2.75). Editor, Dorothy Norman. A 
considerable poetry section. 

“The Posty Page’ in Good Housekeeping will shift to that 
oes a in February to replace its previous ‘‘Between the Book- 
ends title. 


OVERSTOCKED AND DISCONTINUED MARKETS 


Controversy, West Chester, Pa. Plans to start a new mag- 
azine in 1946. The Little Quarterly, with some small payment, 
using ‘‘all sorts of oy uality poetry.’’ Alfred Bergdoll, 212 
F. and M. Bldg., West ester, Pa. 

Destinies, Dion O’Donnol, nth Box 68, 
Hopes to ae in 1946 but uncertain. 

_ Geary’s Poetry azine, 1908 3rd St., N. E., 
is not to oe published. 

Poet Laureate, Miami, Florida, formerly 7 Clarke St., Bing- 
hampton, N.Y., is suspend 

Palisade, Indianola, Gordon Feltman, Editor, is discontinued. 

Westward, Hans A. Hoffmann, Editor. 990 E. 14th St., San 
Leandro, Calif. Overstocked at the moment but hopes to 
resume monthly publication and so use some of the accumulated 
material. ‘‘Do, not hesitate to query the editor. Book prizes 
still for each issue.’ 


Camino, Calif. 
Canton, Ohio, 


NEW BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


‘Adventure in Radio,” by Margaret Cuthbert, is a 
how-to-do-it book for boys and girls interested in a 
radio career. The author’s formula is good: actual 
scripts by famous exponents of the various types of 
radio programs, with explanatory introductions. There 
is a final group of chapters which discuss ‘what it 
takes’”’ (to be announcer or star) and “how it’s done” 
(sound effects and radio language.) 

The reader learns from this book, for example, 
how much of the work of a sports broadcast is done 
in advance of the game (Bill Stern’s 1945 Rose Bowl 
broadcast is reproduced) ; he learns why crime scripts 
are hard to write (one of Ellery Queen's is pub- 
lished). Elaine Carrington writes of the radio serial, 
prefacing an example of her own work. The same 
careful selection is found throughout the book; 
Oboler, MacLeish, Millay, and others of the great, are 
here. 

The author of ‘Adventure in Radio” is N. B. C.’s 
executive in charge of children’s and women’s pro- 
grams. This excellent book qualifies fully for adult 
use. (Howell, Soskin. Cloth, 287 pp. $2.50.) 

* * 


“The Silver Inkwell,"” by Phyllis A. Whitney, is 
high-class juvenile fiction. But a review in this 
column is entirely in order. Lynn Sheridan, who 
works days in a Chicago branch library, nights at 
her writing (which so far has collected only re- 
jection slips), gets a job in a publishing house, makes 
a friend of Cleo Barkridge, famous novelist. On page 
261, Lynn becomes a selling writer. A great deal 
about publishing methods, and much of practical 
good sense about authorship, are told, along with an 
appealing, modern story. Phyllis A. Whitney, the 
author, is children’s book edtior of the Chicago Sun 
Book Week, and Northwestern University instructor 
re juvenile writing. (Houghton Mifflin. 272 pp. 
? 

Josephine Niggli, in “Pointers on Playwriting” 
(The Writer, Inc., cloth, 114 pp., $2.00), writes 
with enthusiasm of little and big things the amateur 
playwright usually needs to learn. Miss Niggli is 
by turns starry-eyed and hardboiled as she ps 
plains such pa Poke as story and plot, characters, 
dialogue, business, revision, manuscript. The author’s 
practical side is wholly in control in her final 
chapter, where she tells how to get along with 
electrician, costumer, critics, business manager, direc- 
tor, publicity man, and, finally, actors —H. R. S. 
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THE AUTHOR AND JOURNALIST'S HANDY MARKET LIST OF 


GENERAL FIELD 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
agazine, Jackson at Van Buren, 


American Farm Youth 
Danville, Ill. (M- 10) man rural, modern agricultural arti- 
cles 100-1000, adventure, mystery, action short stories 


okes; short stories 100- 


4000, adventure novelettes 6000-12,000, 
to $2, Pub, (Sample 


350. Robert Romack. %c up, photos 
copy, 10c war stamp.) 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16. (M-20) Boy Scouts 
publication, ages 14 to 18. Outdoor adventure, sport, achieve 
ment short stories 2000-3500; serials 2 to 4 instalments ot 
4000; cartoons. Irving Crump, Mng. Ed. 2c up, Acc. 


Calling All Boys (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vander- 
bilt Ave., New York 17. (M-10) Articles, 500-2000, about 

ys, teen-agers, celebrities, adventure, travel, etc.; short 
stories, adventure, mystery, sports, humor, 700-2500; mystery 
novelettes for serialization, 12,000-20,000; short humor verses 
for boys, 10-25 lines; odd facts, true boy stories, to 5 
news items about boy personalities, in article form; photos 
of interesting boys, only on assignment. Aimed at boys 8-16 
years. Richard G. Kraus. 3c; photos, $5; fillers, flat rates, 
Acc 

Fellows, Adrian College Press, Downs Hall, Adrian, Mich. 
(M-15) “‘The Boys’ Magazine of Tomorrow.”’ Illustrated hobby 
and how-to-do-it articles, 500-1000; adventure, world-wide fic- 
tion, 1000-3000. Robert B. Tuttle. ‘4c, cartoons, 50c, photos, 


and sports fiction.) 


Boston 16. (M-15 ex- 
aviation, 


50c up, Pub. (Overstocked on articles 
Open Road for Boys, 729 Loylston St., 


cept Jan.) Exciting, adventurous action stories on 
radio, science, sports, sea, army-navy, about boys or young 
men 15 years or older, to 3000; also short-shorts, articles 
(including nature and outdoor life subjects), and synopses for 
strip adventure material. N. B, Lincoln. Mng. Ed. le up, Ace. 
Sports Stars (The larents’ Institute, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York 17. (M-10) Competitive sport serials, 
instalments. Over-stocked on sports articles. Gilbert ang 
c; comics, $5 page, Pub. Supplementary rights are released 


with authors. 

1950 Curtis St... Denver 2, Colo. (M) 
discussions in such fields as 
photography, astronomy, etc.. 
le up, Acc. 


on special arrangement 

Young Scientist, The, 
Articles covering experiments or 
electricity, chemistry, physics, o 
for young people 13 to 21, up to 2500. 


GIRLS 

American Girl, (Girl Scouts) 30 W. 48th St., New Mog 19. 
(M-20) Girls, ages 10 to 18. Action short stories 2500-3060; 
articles, 500-2000. Esther R. Bien. lc up, Acc. 

Calling All Girls, (Calling All Girls, Inc.) 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10) Shoit stories to 2500 for girls 12-16 
with chief char Basco girls in early teens; dramatic, vivid, 
natural. Also, non-fiction, 1000-2000, on subjects of interest 
to girls of this age. Frances Ullmann, Ed. Prose, 3c-5c, Acc. 

Junior Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. Fashion, 
beauty, interior decorating, sports, health, cooking recipes, 


appeal to girls 13 to 21. 
November. ) 
York. (M) 


books, music, art, career articles of 
Andree Vilas. (Scheduled to appear in 
Miss America, 359 5th Ave., New 
stories for girls, to 2500. Good rates. 
Polly Pigtails (The Parents’ Institute, | 
Ave., New York 17. (M-10) How-to-do-it 
short stories with i 8 fanciful, or foreign settings, 2500, 
for girls 8-12; 6-instalment mysteries; ideas or scripts for 
comics appealing to girls; news of girls; jokes;, photos. Sallie 
Sewell. 3c; comics, $5 page; photos, $5, Acc. 
Seventeen, (Triangle Publications, Inc.) 11 W. 
New York 18. (M-15) Non-academic articles on all subjects 
of interest 10 ‘teen agers, 1000-2500; high school age fiction, 
2000-5000. Jokes; cartoons. Helen Valentine. Good rates, Acc. 
Teen Talk, Suite 301, Medico-Dental Bldg., 1396 St. 
erine St. W., Montreal, Que., Canada. (Q-10) F 
drama, music, biography, etc., for teen-age girls. Ic, Pub. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Calling All Kids (The Parents’ Institute, Inc.), 
bilt Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M-10) Juveniles to interest 
children 4-8, 1000-1500; humorous juvenile verse, 4-24 lines; 
things-to-do; comic scripts (query tor instructions). Beatrice 
Lewi. Approx. 3c; comics, $5 page, Acc. 

Canadian Heroes, Suite 301, Medico-Dental 
Catherine St., W., Montreal, Que. (M-1!0) 
juveniles about lives of governors general, 
Canadian scientists, and other men and women of 
and current importance, using technique of the comics; 
Detailed information obtainable from Educational Projects, 
above address. $2, page, Pub. 

Child Life, 405 Mercantile Library Bldg., Cincinnati 2. (M- 
25) Really humorous brief stories for children up to 12: non- 
sense rhymes; picture strip continuities; children’s cartoons. 
At present overstocked with usual type of short stories, arti- 
cles and verse. Wilma McFarland. Ic up, Acc. 

Children’s Playmate Magazine, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, 
O. (M-15) Nursery stories, 1000; mystery, adventure, pioneer, 
ne = stories to 1800 for older children. Esther Cooper. 
ec, Pub. 
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Wholesome 
Inc.), 52 Vande rbilt 
articles to 1 


42nd St., 


52 Vander- 


Bidg.. 1396 St. 
True stories for 
prime munisters, 
historical 
verse, 
Inc., 


ra 
" 


Jack and Jill, (Curtis) 546 Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia 6. 
(M-25) Juvenile short stories, 1800; serials (installments not 
over 1600); articles 600, verse. Ada C. Rose. Rates not stated, 

ce. 

Story Parade, North Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (M-20) 
Query editor on material to appeal to children from 8 to 
12 Msg Lockie Parker. 


ng America, (Eton Pub. Corp.) 32 E. 57th St., New ba 
22" rattad 5) Young people, 12 to 16. Short stories 1200, broadl. 
educational background. Julie Neal. $25 per story, Pub. 
COMIC AND CARTOON MAGAZINES 

Ace Comics, King Comics, Magic Comics, (David McKay Co.) 
604 S. Washington Sq., Philade a 6.. (M-10) Cartoon strips 
chiefly obtained from King Features Syndicate ; some original 
work for puzzle page. Florence Cooke. 2c, Acc 

America’s Best Comics (Q-10), aang Comics (Bi-M-10), 
Real Life Comics M-10), Thrilling Comics 
Fighting Yank (Bi-M-10), Exciting Comics (Bi-M-10) Coo- 
Comics, Happy C Goofy Comics. (Q-10) 10 
40th St., New York. Purchase continuities for pes Write 
giving details before submitting. State price desi Acc. 

Famous Funnies, 500 5th Ave., New York. (M- 10) Cartoon 
strips obtained from regular sources; considers original cartoon 
a ig Harold A. Moore. Action short stories, 1500. $25 each, 
ub 

_ Feature Comics, (Comic Favorites), 322 Main St., Stamford, 
Come. (M-10) Comic strips, chiefly of syndicated origin. Ed- 


ward C. Cronin. 

Popular Comics, New Funnies, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New 
York. (M-10) Comic-strip material, chiefly furnished by syn- 
dicate or staff artists. Albert Delacorte. 

Street and Smith Comics, 122 E, 42nd St., 
Shadow Comics, featuring detective-adventure stories (M); 
True Sport Picture Stories, true sport stories (Bi-M) 
Super-Magician Comics, magic in comics (M); Air-Ace, pine Sor 
interest (Bi-M); Supersnipe Comics, humorous material (Bi-M); 
(QO). W. J. de Grouchy, Ed. Ind. rates, Acc. 

Tip Top C Sparkler Comics (United Features yea.) 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. (M-10) Comics on Parade (Q-1 
All ong ee or by special assignment. 

(True Comics, Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 

True illustrated short stories and serials from 
contemporary affairs; articles; fillers; photos. 
Full color comics. Sources must accompany all scripts. Par- 
ticulars on request. Harold C. Field. (Same requirements for 
Real Heroes.) 3c, Acc. 


New York 17. 


True 
York 
history and 


RELIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS 


SENIOR AGE (16 years up) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Challenge, The, (Presbyterian Pubs.) 165 Elizabeth, Toronto, 
Canada. (W-3) Young people, 16 years up. Adventure, achieve- 
ment, moral short stories 2500-3600, articles on subjects of in- 
terest to this age group 500-1000, fact items, fillers. N. G. 
Smith. Varying rates, Pub. 

Classmate (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. tw’) Young people 15 and over. Seasonal short 
stories 6 months ahead), 2500-3600. J. Edward Lantz. Fea- 
tures, lc, Acc. 

Forward (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education), 914 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Young people 18 to 23 
years. Short stories 2500-3000; serials 4 to 8& chapters, 3000 
each; religious and nature poetry; authoritative nature, bio- 
graphical, historical, popular scientific and youth activities 
articles, 1000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine C. Casey. 
50c per 100 words up, Acc. 

Front Rank, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. (W) Young people and adults. Short stories 
to 2500, illustrated articles; poems, fillers, photos. Ronald 
Osborn. $3.50 per M, Acc. 

Onward, (United Church Pubs.) 299 Queen St., W., Toronto. 
(W) Young people. Short stories, articles, serials, verse, 
ture and science material. Archer Wallace. %c, Acc. ( 
stocked. ) 

Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-5) Presbyterian young 
people. Character building short stories, serials, articles, edi- 
torials. Miss Mary Garland Taylor. Rates not stated. (Over- 


stocked.) 
Our Y P (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S, State ng 

Elgin, Ii. (W) Young people 13 to 24 and older. Low ra 

cc. 


Watchword, The, 


. (United Brethren Pub. House) 240 W. 5th 
St., Dayton 2, O. ; 


(W) Young people. Short stories 1800-2800; 
serials, miscellany. E. E. Harris $1.50 to $2 per M, Acc. 
Young People, (Am. Baptist Vub. Soc.) 1701-1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) Young people over 16. Short 
stories 2000-3000 dealing with present-day problems and inter- 
serials 4-10 chapters, - 3 each; religious, fact, 
hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 100- 500; news 
articles about young people; verse, high literary standard. Ap- 
os, — per M, according to nature and quality of ma- 
terial, Acc, 


ests; 
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Young People’s P. (Am. Sunday-School Union) 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelp hia 3. (W) Late teen ages. Interde- 
nominational feature ioe inspirational articles, short stories 
up to 2500; serials 13,000; fillers 200-800. All articles and 


stories must present some phase of Bible truth. ‘'%c, verse 
stanza, Acc. 
oung People’s Weekly, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, III. 


Ages 25. Entirely staff-written. 

Youth (Section of Our Sunday Visitor), Huntington, Ind. (W) 
Short stories 1900; articles of general interest to —— people 
16 to 25 yrs. 700. F. A. Fink, Paul Manoski. %c up, 

Youth for Christ Magazine, P. O. Box 150, Wheaton, IIl. 
Logical, evangelical point-of-view short-shorts and stories to 
3000; feature articles ranging from devotionals to stories about 
outstanding Christian young people; verse which presents and 
solves a problem—no mere descriptive words or sentiments. 
Ken Anderson, Mng. lc, Acc.; verse, 25c a line. 

INTERMEDIATE AGE (12 to 18) 
(Boy) 

Boy Life, (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., Cincin- 
nati 3, O. (W) Boys 13 to 17. Wholesome short stories 1800- 
2400, articles, miscellany. %-Mc, Ace. 

Boys Today, (Methodist Pub. Huuse) 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (W-2) Boys 12-17. Short stories 3506. Margaret 
Greene. 

Boys’ World, (D. C. Cook I’'ub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. 
13-18. Entirely staff-written. 

Canadian Boy, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W., Toronto, Canada. (W) Teen-age boys. Short stories, 
serials, verse, photos. Archer Wallace. Yc, Ace. (Over- 
stocked. ) 

Catholic Boy, The, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, 
Minn. (M-15) Wholesome action short stories 2500-2800; edu 
cational and general interest articles. Rev. F. E. Benz. Mec, 
Ace. 

Pioneer, (l’resbyterian Board of Christian Education) 914 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Short stories, 1200- 
2200; serials of same length in 6 to 8 chapters; illustrated 
articles, 500- 1000; occasional verse; all of interest to boys. 
A. E. Reigner. “%c, Acc. 


(W) Boys 


(Girl) 


Canadien, Girl, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen 
St., , Toronto, Canada. (W)_ Teen-age girls. Short stories, 
verse, photos. Agnes Swinarton. %c Acc. 

Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5. (M-15, 
except July- Aug.). Articles, 1500-1800; sport, adventure, his- 
torical short stories 2500-2800, to appeal to Catholic eiths, 11- 
17 years. No boy-girl angles. Rev. F. E. Benz. “ec, Acc. 

Gateway, (Presbyterian Bd. of Christian Education) 914 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Girls 12 to 15. Short 
stories 1500-2500; serials 6 8 chapters, 1500- 2500 “each; articles, 
500-1000, editorials, occasional verse. Aurelia Reigner. Yc, 
ce. 

Girlhood mye. (Standard Pub. Co.) 8th and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio. (W) Girls 13 to 17. Wholesome short 
stories 1800-2000; miscellany. “4c up, Acc. 

Girls’ Com (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) 
to 17, Entirely staff-written. 

Today (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, Nash- 
a goes (M-2) Girls 12-17. Short stories 3500. Margaret 


Greene. Acc. 
(Boy and Girl) 


Friend, The (United Brethren Pub. House), Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys’ and girls’ moral, educational short stories, 1200-1500: 
informational, inspirational articles, 100-800; short verse. ( 
O. Arnold. $1 to $3 per story, Acc. 

ity (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, o. (Ww) B Boys and girls, 12-18. Short stories not over 
2500; serials, 8-12 2500-word chapters: + ypocms up to 20 lines; 
fee articles 100-1000. Frances oolery. $3.50 per M, 


Our Young ree (Augsburg Pub. House) 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15 inn. (W) a stories, photos for illus- 
tion, young folks 12 to 17, 25 Gerald Giving. $3 per 
1000, 10th of month after Acc. 

WBS: (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 

Boys and girls 12-17. iilustrated descriptive articles; short 
stories 2500; serials 6-12 chapters. Linda C, Albert, Assistant 
Ed. Fair rates, Acc. 

School Messenger, (Exgneelical House), 3rd and 
Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W) You come | to 17. 
Short stories 1800; serials: nature, science, reli 
verse, editorials 300. E. Peffley. $1.25 per M, 

*Teens (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut Ar Philadel: 
phia 3. (W)_ Boys and girls, 12-15. Challenging, realistic short 
stories, preferably with Christian or social slant, 2000, boy 
and girl characters; serials, 13 chapters, 2000 each; inspira- 
tional, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably illustrated, 

Short stories, $15 up; articles, $5 (inc. photos.) 

Young Canada, (Presbyterian Publications) 165 Elizabeth, 
‘Toronto, Ont., Canada. (W-20) Junior, teen-age boys and girls. 
Short stories 2000; short articles on invention, popular science, 
achievement, nature, foreign lands, ete., up to 750, G. 
Smith, M. A. Varying rates, Pub. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls, junior high age. Short stories, 1200-2000. 
with shorter lengths preferred; serials up to 1 words per 
installment; plays 1200. Cartoon ideas; short stories, $40; 
= up. Don Sharkey, Acc. 

(Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, 
and short stories, Christian ideals for 
chil P hady 11 to 16; photos. Low rates; paymes ment quarterly. 
Submit_ Mss. to Rev. Emeroy 17 W. Broadway, 
Little Falls, Mina. 

Young People’s Friend, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chest- 
nut Sts., ‘Anderson, Ind. (W w) Moral, character-building, re- 


etous short stories 1000-2500; serials 8 to 15 chapters: verse 
to 8 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, Pub. (Sample 
3c) 

— People’s Standard (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave ansas City, Mo. (W-5) Short stories up to 2500, ar- 
ticles up to 1 ; verse up to 16 lines, fillers. Margaret R. 
Cutting. $3.75 per M, verse itc line, Ace. 

Youth’s Comrade, The, (Nazarene Pub. House) 2923 Troost 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo. (W-5) Boys and girls, teen ages. 
Short stories 2500, also 800-1000; serials, verse, art work, re- 


ligious and out-of-door subjects. Miss kdith Lantz. $3.75 per 
M, Acc. 
JUNIOR AGE (9 to 12) 
(Boy and Girl) 
and Gui Trumps, Ca) 
Chote: Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 15. Stories of char- 


acter building or religious value 1000 to 2000; serials 5 to 10 
chapvers; verse 2 to 6 stanzas. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, 
photos 50c to $2, Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 

Children’s Friend (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Articles, stories for ages 
9-12, religious note liked; photos to illustrate, 1600, Gerald R. 
Giving. $2.50-$3 per M, 10th of month after Acc. 

Explorer, The, (United Church Publications) 299 Queen St., 
W.,. Toronto, Canada. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 11. Short 
stories, serials, verse. Swinerton. %c, Acc. 

Juniors, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 9-12. Short stories, Christian 
point of view, boy and girl characters, 900-2000; serials 6- 
chapters, under 2300 words each. Educational articles 100 to 
1000. Some poetry. Approx. $4.50 per M, Acc, 

Junior Boys and Girls, (Christian Publications, Inc.), 3rd & 
Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. (W) Stories for junior-age (9-12) 
girls and boys which carry a very definite spiritual or gospel 
message, 1800-2000; a few shorter-length stories, 750-2100; 
some missionary material; puzzles with a Bible background, 
etc. Chester E. Shuler. Varying rates, Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St., Dayton, Ohio. 
(W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th and 5th grade age. Short stories, 
simple vocabulary 800-1000; articles 300, serials up to 3200; 
short fillers, jokes, verse, 12 lines. James J. Pflaum. 1%c 
min., photos $5, Acc. 

Junior Life (Standard Pub. Co.), 8th and Cutter Sts., Cin- 
cinnati 3, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12, Vholesome short 
stories 1200-1500; illustrated hobby and handicraft articles 2 


Louis 3, Mo. 
serials 8 to 12 


3 to $4 per M, Acc. 

Olive Leaf, (Augustana Book Concern) Rock Island, Il. (W) 
Boys and girls, 8 to 1l. Religious, adventure short stories 600; 
articles 500; verse 8 to 12 lines. a mss. to Miss Ruth 
Sonander, nl Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 4c, Pub. 

Our Boys and Girls, (Evangelical Pub. House) 3rd and Reily 
Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Juniors, 9 to 11. Poems, articles. Low 


rates, Acc, 

Our Boys and Girls, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, it” ai’ — and girls 9 to 12. Stories; verse; 
photos. Low tes, 

Picture World pag Sunday School Union) 1816 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Children under 12. Short stories and 
incidents detinitely Christian, impressing moral and _ spiritual 
truths 400-800, $5 , verse 50c stanza, Acc. All Mss. 
must contain some Bible teaching or inspiration. 

Pilot, (Lutheran Pub. House) 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
(W) Ages 9 to 12. Short stories, articles. Low rates, Acc. 

Sentinel, The, (Baptist Sunday School Board) 161 8th Ave., 
N., Nashville 3, Tenn. Boys and girls 9 to 14. Mystery, camp- 
ing, adventure, animal short stories 1500-2000; articles on 
birds, animals, gardening, games, things to make and do, 
500-1000; verse. Novella Dillard Preston. Yc, Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, (Methodist Pub. House) 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 9 to 12; short 
stories 1500-1800. Marion Armstrong. 

. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys 
Entirely staff-written. 

Crusader, The, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill, 
(M30) W.C.T.U. ‘Children’s paper. Short stories up to 
A. M. Langill. “%e Acc. Verse, no payment. 

_ Young Israel Viewpoint, 3 W. 16th St., New York 11. Fic- 
tion, 700-2000, poetry, for young people, with Jewish angle. 
Lillian R. Cohen, Mng. Ed. Good rates. 


TINY TOT AGE (4 to 9) 
(Boy and Girl) 


Children’s Friend, The (Primary Association), 36-40 Bishops 
Bldg., Salt Lake City. A monthly for boys and girls 4-12. 
Outstanding seasonable, outdoor adventure, and wholesome 
action stories, conforming to Christian ideals, 800-2500; short 
articles on the arts, specifically for children, 400-1000. Some 
poetry, “%c, prose; 12%c line for verse, Pub. 

Dew Drops, (D. C. Cook Pub. Co.) Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 
6 to 9. Short stories under 1000; puzzles, games, poems, and 
very short articles. lc up, Acc. 


What to Do, (D. 
9 to 12. 


Jewels, (United Church Publications) Queen Se... W. 
Canada, (W) Material for children. Agnes 
winerton, Cc, Acc. 


Little Bove (Augsburg Pub. House—Lutheran), 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. (W) Stories up to 400-450, moral, 
réligious note, for ages 5-8; verse. Gerald R. Giving. $3 per 
M, 10th of month after Acc. _ 

Our Children, (Brethren Pub. House) 16-24 S. State St., 
Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8. Low rates, Acc. 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Market Tip on the Handi-Book Mysteries being put 
out by the , pee Publishing Co. This is a good sign. 


Our New York correspondent writes: 


It seems to be more and more the thing for the pub- 
lisher to ask only 10% movie rights instead of the 
old 50%. . . . Mystery Book Club, at 10 E. 40th St. 
will pay up to $1800 for originals to be put out in 


pocket size. . . . Bart House at 205 E. 42nd St., is 
rather stocked at the moment, according to Orlin 
Tremaine. Bart buys reprints only. . . . A word of 


caution: Don’t write to any editor on Today's Woman 
and infer that this is a confession magazine like the 
old Life Story. Today's Woman is now very sophts- 
ticated, and feels as important as Cosmopolitan. It 
has every right to feel important, even high hat, be- 
cause it is paying rates that rank with Cosmopolitan 
and other leading slick magazines. . . . There are 
several projects of cooperative publishing in the off- 
ing, indicating a trend. Recently Ed Bodin, New York 
author’s agent, was asked to round up 52 book writ- 
ers for participation in a ‘Book A Week” cooperative 
plan in which authors will share all profits, each do- 
ing a book a year. There is also a similar Project in 
the inagazine field by Jerome Ellison, fermcrly en 
on Collier's. Those interested in selling 
French rights on their books should contact J. Reisner, 
American-French agency, 67 W. 47th St., New York. 

. Southland is a new magazine with address Box 
i251, Atlanta, Ga. It takes articles and fiction of 
Southern interest, and pays good rates.” 

Beckley Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, is 
buying on royalty basis grade school text-books, sup- 
plementary reading books, plays, readings, games, 
novelties, and juvenile non-fiction for 6 to 14 year 
olds. It publishes 10 to 15 titles yearly, according to 
Sybil Anderson, editor. 

International Journal of Religious Education, 203 
N. Wabash, Chicago 1, pays 14 cent to 1 cent a 
word, on acceptance, for reports of work done in suc- 
cessful Protestant Sunday Schools, and one-act dramas 
of religious nature. One dollar to $5 is paid for 
photos of religious (Protestant) activities in church, 
home, community. P. R. Hayward is editor, Lillian 
Williams, managing editor. 

All-Sports Digest, P.O. Box 539, Ridgewood, N. J., 
reports that due to unforeseen difficulties, publica- 
tion of the magazine has had to be postponed. “We 
have returned all material submitted,” states Robert 
J. Curley, editor. 

The Square Deal Printery, 69 Walnut St., Struth- 
ers, Ohio, is contemplating the publication of either 
a boys’ or a girls’ magazine for teen agers within the 
next year, and is anxious to get in touch with writers 
interested in this field. “If you are interested in 
writing for such publications,’ writes Wilfried Myers, 
“please send us a postcard giving name, address, type 
of material which you are especially interested in 
writing, other juveniles for which you have written, 
if any. Do not send any material until you are sent 
more details and a request for material.” 

Baby Post, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18, a quar- 
terly magazine which will be distributed free to their 
customers by stores of the Associated Merchandising 
Corp., will pay from 2 to 5 cents a word for au- 
thoritative articles on baby care, home features, and 
an occasional short story of appeal to this particular 
field. Louise Cripps, formerly editor of My Baby, is 
the editor. 
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Pipe Lovers, Room 623, Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood 
28, Calif., Lee Zhito, editor, is a new magazine for 
men, using articles dealing with pipes, pipe tobaccos 
and related subjects, sports, dogs, outdoor life, and 
other subjects men like to talk rl over their pipes. 
All material should be kept to 1000 words, and should 
be well illustrated if possible. At present, rates are 
low. 


Predictions By Experts, a revival of the 
Parents’ Institute publication, “Predictions of Things 
to Come, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, has 
immediate need for 2000-word predictions by ex- 
perts in many fields. Edited by Barbara Rothschild, 
the magazine will pay 3 cents a word, additional for 
line drawings to be used for illustration. 


Western Family, 3224 Beverly Blvd., Los Angeles 
4, Calif., has changed its editorial policy to payment 
on acceptance. “At the moment,’ writes Audree 
Lyons, associate editor, “we are anxious to obtain 
articles, with photographs or artwork, which would 
be of interest to women. Our rate of payment remains 
the same—2]/, cents to 5 cents a word. We are limited 
by parer restrictions to articles of 1500 to 2000 words. 
We are always looking for fiction of about 2500 
words.” 

Handi-Book Mysteries, Quinn Publishing Co., King- 
ston, N. Y., is in the market for good mystery novels 
from 60,000 to 65,000 words. ‘For accepted novels, 
we will pay $500 to $1000 advances, depending on 
the story and the author,” writes J. L. Quinn, pub- 
lisher, who estimates that the author’s total earnings 
will run from $1250 to $1750. “The highest amount 
would, of course, be in a case where we pay our top 
advance . . . the author’s earnings on an original 
story can go to $2000 or more when we develop the 
full potentiality of our market which won't be so 
many months from now. ... The only rights we 
want are book rights and 10% interest in the motion 
picture sale.” 

Canadian Nattonal Magazine, 355 McGill St., 
Montreal, Canada, C. W. Higgins, managing editor, 
is a monthly magazine adhering closely to subject ma- 
terial up to 2000 words with a definite bearing on 
Canadian National activities and railway problems. 
Payment is made on acceptance. Supplementary rights 
are released under certain circumstances, but permis- 
sion is given to reprint in part or in full, any article 
in the magazine. 

Gas Appliante Merchandising, 9 E. 38th St., New 
York, is doubling its editorial contents, and will 
in the market for dealer articles on store moderniza- 
tion, accounting methods, sales experiences and mer- 
chandising angles, based on interviews with leading 
gas appliance dealers. Phil Lance, field editor, who 
has free-lanced for trade journals for many years, 
writes, “I understand the freelancers’ problem, and 
will do everything possible to make all submissions 
acceptable and will enter into correspondence to help 
any writer along.” 

Extension, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
considering continuation of the “Ex Extra,’ 


Chicago 1, is 
a wartime 


innovation that was sent to ‘““The Extension Family,”” 


when it was widely scattered in war service. The “Ex 
Extra’’ contains news about the members of the staff 
and regular contributors. 

Maelstrom, P. O. Box 594, Coral Gables, Fla.,, is 
reported out of business. 
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Erma Lewis, managing editor of Hillman Period- 
icals, 535 Sth Ave., New York 17, has resigned. In 
the future Real Story will be edited by Miss Virginia 
Eiseman and Real Romances by Miss Claire Glassburg. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, is offering $100 for acceptable Peace 
Anecdotes not over 400 words in length. These 
anecdotes should tell the experiences of soldiers as 
they re-enter business or school, of their families 25 
the boys come back, of war workers as they become 
peace workers, of anyone participating in America’s 
return from war to normal living. They may be 
funny or serious, but must be true, out of personal 
experience or observation. Anecdotes will be re- 


turned only if accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. 
Sharon Books, Inc., 45 E. 17th St., New York 


3, is a new venture in publishing which plans to 
“make available to the American reader a more 
authentic and fuller picture of Jewish life and Jewish 
aspirations.” The new publishing house was founded 
by a Labor Zionist organization, and will be staffed 
by the editors who put out the Labor Zionist publica- 
tions, including the Jewish Frontier. 


Heck-Cattell Co., 33 W. 42nd St., New York, a 
recently-organized firm, will distribute the books of 
Chester R. Heck, Inc., a new publishing firm formed 
last fall. Its first list comprises 10 books, a series 
on various phases of homemaking. all written by 
members of the staff of the Garland School in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Heck plans a general line of trade books, 
especially emphasizing the American theme, a line 
of juveniles, chiefly concerned with American back- 
ground, and a generous number of professional edu- 
cational titles. Chester Heck, president of the new 
corporation, has spent 25 years in the book trade— 
with Macmillan, McGraw Hill. American Book Co., 
and for the last two years with Ziff-Davis. 


Diamond Publishers, 512 Sth Ave., New York, is 
a newcomer in the field of book publishing, spe- 
cializing in juvenile books, the characters of which 
are the same as those in Pal’s ‘“‘Puppetoons,” the Para- 
mount motion picture short. Two of these have already 
been released, and more are planned for publication in 
the near future. Samson Diamond has published a 
number of children’s magazines for free distribution 
by department stores to their trade. Twice a year he 
makes a tour of 40 cities, where he holds children’s 
“clinics,” to find out what children are doing and 
thinking, where he gives talks about psychological 
selling, merchandising, and other topics. 

Little Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 
has increased its yearly number of titles from 50-60 
to 70-90. It is particularly interested in novels, non- 
fiction, religious books, translations, publishing on a 
royalty basis. 

American Artisan, 6 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 2, J. D. Wilder, editor, reports that for the last 
five or six years no unsolicited material has been 
published. We are, therefore, dropping the listing 
from our Handy Market List at Mr. Wilder's sug- 
gestion. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 
15, Mass., is seeking story-telling pictures in its 
annual photographic contest, which will end June 30, 
1946. Cash prizes amounting to $95 and ten sub- 
scriptions to the magazine are offered for clear, out- 
standing photographs of wild or domestic animals and 
birds. First prize is $25; second prize, $15; third 
prize, $5, ten $3 each; next ten, $2 each, and ten 
one-year subscriptions. Rules of the contest may be 
obtained by writing to the Contest Editor. 


NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN! 


That story you put aside to do some work essential 
to winning the war. To neglect your wrting abil- 
ity longer, only takes something away from your 
earning capacity later. Do you realize the ad- 
vantage of having an agent strategically located 
in relation to more than 400 editorial checkbooks? 
I have this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 


The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and effectively. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


WORKSHOP Instructor helps talented verse 
writers to become PROFESSIONAL POETS. Three 
poems, not over thirty lines each, typed to meet 
editorial requirements. Corrections, revision, market 
suggestions, when considered salable. Enclose one 
dollar ($1.00) Bill and self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Personalized instruction by special arrange- 
ment. Address all communications to Dedie Huffman 
Wilson, POETS’ WORKSHOP, 690 So. 5th St., San 
Jose, Calif. 


PUNCTUATION 
AT A GLANCE 


By Robert C. Schimmel, S.B., M.A., M.Ed. 


A Handy Chart For Busy Writers 


Covers all the troublesome rules for punctuation 

and covers them 
Not in a book Not in a pamphlet 

But on a handy, single card the size of a sheet of 

typewriter paper. 
AS MODERN AS A STREAMLINER! 

Use the accompanying coupon and send for your copy 

NOW! . . . Printed on vellum suitable for framing—or 

hard | everyday usage. 

ROYAL PUBLISHING CO., Milton, Mass. 

Enclosed please find 25c in coin for which pleese 


POETS’ 


GLANCE. (Please pint) 
Name 
State 


to you_wish to have BUSINESS LETTERS AT A 


send you both charts for duced price of 35c 
since we save mailing and handling charges.) Dept. 12. 
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Pack O’Fun, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 


The QUICKEST ROAD to has gone strictly civilian. “We use paragraphs me : 
(Red) = 


girl fun, bar-room humor,” writes Al. L. 


WRITING SUCCESS! Kirby, editor. Verse of not more than 8 lines; none 


of the longer humorous prose things. “We pay 25 


That’ t isn’t i 
‘t f willing cents per line for verse, $1 for paragraphs on accept- 
= out me ay Lye and do some honest-to- ance. Girl or zany cartoons, $10 on acceptance.” 
g ness writing, I'll show how you may start cash- 
ing checks. of am to $100 almost at once . . . and Chester E. Shuler, associate editor of Junior Boys 
go on to bigger things on a sure footing. I've helped and Girls, Christian Publications, Inc., 3rd and Reilly 
gone on to withing fiction for the big magazines, fo girls, 9 to 12 years of age, which carry a_ very 
stall an WINE STC. definite Spiritual or Gospel message, both 1800 to 
2000 words in length, and 750 to 1200 words. Pay- 
— ment is On acceptance at varying rates. 
: STRUCTIONS Alaska Life Magazine, 708 American Bldg., Seat- 
send several tle 4, Wash., edited by Don Reed, uses articles, 1500 
But to 4000 words, short stories of the same length, verse, 
NOW, while you think of it, for the Free 4 to 40 lines, and photos, all on Alaska or of par- 
Instructions. ticular interest to Alaskans. Payment is on publica- 


tion at 1/4 cent a word. 


Opportunities on Parade, 150 Powell St., San Fran- 
cisco, is a forward-looking magazine planned for early 


MY QUALIFICATIONS: 
Former editor of WRITER’S GUIDE magazine. 


My own stories and articles, well over one-hundred, : : . . . 
have sold to more than sixty different magazines. publication. It will be interested in new careers, new 
My clients have appeared in virtually every mag- ways to make and save money, new jobs, new homes, 
azine published, from S.E.P. and READER’S DIGEST new educational advantages, all types of material 
on down. ; he ; aimed at the “bright new world of the future.”” One 
a national writer’s service for past or two pieces of less, the 
a ; ‘ same “opportunity slant” wi used in each issue, 
my personal help to guide you with occasional verse if of sufficient merit, and 


to quick sales. 
humorous and serious cartoons with the same bright- 


> outlook theme. At the start, the magazine will pay 1 

Saunders MIN. Cummings cent a word for features, varying rates for diet ones. 
graphs. Chelle Janis is managing editor. 

ee Sa Colorado Springs, Colo. Gentlemen, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, the , 
new monthly glorifying man, edited by Earl Clemens % 
Rayner, will buy condensation rights for reprint of 
any best or possible best seller book. Five to ten cents 
a word is paid on publication for brief articles of 


LEA R N RA D | O W R | T | N G interest to men, and business success stories. 


; Stanley Young, formerly managing editor, Bol- 
Plan for a PROFITABLE FUTURE in lingen Series, Pantheon Books, Inc., 41 Washington 


radio. Train in your spare time. Square, New York, writes A. & J.: “The Bol- 
we lingen Series was founded in 1942 as a publishing 

Exciting - - Fascinating foundation set up to publish books in the general field 

me of non-fiction which might not normally be considered 

1946 will be the beginning of the greatest good trade risks. The Bollingen Series is a non-profit 
activity in the radio industry the world has organization, but extends the normal royalty rates to 


authors, and also extends grants to authors in the 


ever known. Professional it t 
a noe form of fellowships ranging from $100 to $400 


available to fill the demands. Train quickly a month, such sums to allow the author to complete 

and accept the writing position you want. a work in progress. Having organized this founda- 
: tion, which is a part of the Old Dominion Founda- #® 

Staff Writer tion of Washington, I am resigning as managing edi- 

Continuity Editor tor. The new managing editor, John R. Barrett, Jr.. 


will be very glad to receive manuscripts and all 
communications.” 


Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 185 N. Wabash Ave., 


Program Director 
Free-lance Writer 


Commentator . Chicago, IIl., is now publishing 40 titles yearly, and 
Comedy and Gag Writer seeking manuscripts of novels, non-fiction, and juven- 
Radio Playwright ile fiction. These are bought on a royalty basis. For 


its Little Technical Library, manuscripts are pur- 


Commercial Writer 
chased outright. Book manuscripts should be ad- 


Agency Euscutive dressed to Robert A. Yoder. 

Write for free information—also get your Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, New York 23, 

free copy of AIR TALENT TIMES edited by Leonard M. Leonard, pays excellent rates 

on acceptance for articles, usually assigned, on spe- 

RADIO cialized subjects better $3 to $5, 

fillers dealing with food, nutrition, better living, an 

pritea INSTITUTE $2 to $3 for jokes. Manuscripts should be addressed 

Studio G, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif, to Ann White, features editor. Writers should query 
on all proposed articles. L 


Ghost Town News, 112 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, 
will be published monthly beginning with the 
January, 1946, issue. “Each of the 11 western 
states—Arizona, California, Oregon, Washington, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Wyo- 
ming, and Montana—will come in for articles and 
true tales of the old West, illustrated with rare pic- 
tures. About the same amount of space will be de- 
voted to articles and pictures portraying the West 
as it is today. Interesting human-interest stories of 
people and places, a veritable mine of information for 
the tourist and visitor to the West, will be published,” 
announces Nichols Field Wilson, editor. ‘Then, too, 
we will not overlook good articles about people and 
places in the grand state of Texas as well as British 
Columbia, the Hawaiian Islands, the Philippines and 
Mexico.” Number of pages will be increased, and 
the cover will be in color with a new drawing each 
month. ““The big feature of each of the 12 issues 
in 1946,” Mr. Wilson continues, “will be a series 
of articles depicting the principal towns of the 
Mother Lode in California. These articles will be 
authentic and tell a true story of the old mining 
towns and gold camps, and will be illustrated with 
pictures of the camps as they were in their ‘gold 
and glamour’ days, and as they look today.’ While 
base rate for material is 11/4 cents a word, Mr. Wilson 
suggests that “If it’s worth more, set your own price, 
and we'll quickly reject or accept. We want the 
best!” 

The Pan American, Pan American Magazine Bldg., 
1150 6th Ave., New York 19, was doubled in size 
with the October issue, and has been made a sup- 
plement to the ‘““Pan American Yearbook,” which has 
recently been published. 


Progress Guide, Glen Ellyn, Ill., with editorial of- 
fices in the Pontiac Building, Chicago 5, has been 
renamed March of Progress. This is a pocket-size 
magazine, using articles in social, economic, and 
scientific fields with popular slant; also inspirational 
and general interest articles, up to 1500 words, and 
fillers to 500 words. Average rate of payment is 
2 cents a word, on acceptance. ‘Should the article 
be reprinted,’’ says John J. Miller, ‘the author will 
be given 50% of the amount the magazine receives; 
if rewrite work is necessary on the original article, 
author will receive 25% of the reprint income.’ 
The market for material is wide-open, and Mr. Miller 
promises prompt decisions. 

Radio-Craft, 25 W. Broadway, New York 7, 
a monthly edited by Hugo Gernsback, pays 1 cent 
to 5 cents a word, according to arrangement, for 
articles, 1500 to 2500 words in length, on radio- 
electronic subjects, technically slanted. Some jokes, 
news items, epigrams, etc., are used also. Supple- 
mentary rights are released according to arrangement. 


Turkey World, Mount Morris, Ill., a monthly 
edited by M. C. Small, is a market for good articles 
on turkey raising methods and equipment. Mr. Small 
stresses that all articles must be written by ‘‘people 
who know turkeys.’ $1 to $15 is paid for photos 
illustrating methods and equipment. 


John A. Smith & Staff, 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass., is interested in purchasing self-help manu- 
scripts (home-improvement, personality) appealing 
to a wide field, that can be published in book form. 
“The importance of the author is not so necessary as 
that the text be easy to read and be able to hold in- 
terest,’ writes Mr. Smith. 


The winner of the 1945 Award was 
BEFORE THE SUN GOES DOWN 
by Elizabeth Metzger Howard. This 
novel was also winner of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Annual Novel Award 
of $125,000. 

In order to secure and promote out- 
standing novels, Doubleday will award 
$20,000 to the novel which, in the 
opinion of the editors, best combines 
both literary distinction and popular 
appeal. 

The competition is not limited to 
first novels, to American authors, or 


14 West 49th St., 


ANNOUNCING THE 1946 
DOUBLEDAY 


$20,000 Prize Novel Award 


Write today for $20,000 Prize Novel Award en- 
try blank and for full particulars of this contest. 


The Editors, DOUBLEDAY 
$20,000 Prize Novel Award 


to any particular theme or setting. 
Any writer, new or established, may 
enter. It is also possible that several 
novels other than the Award Winner 
will be published on a straight royalty 
basis. 

The author of the winning novel 
will receive $20,000 from Doubleday, 
of which $10,000 will be a cash award 
and $10,000 an advance against trade 
and possible book club royalties. Upon 
publication the winning novel will be 
backed with an all-out advertising 
campaign which will start with a 
minimum appropriation of $7,500. 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot = har- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis o. mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and ‘book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Short stories, books, articles, essays, verse, criti- 
cized, revised, — marketed. Juvenile work 
skillfully handl 

Write for catalogue. 


Dept. J. 
Agnes M. Reeve Franklin, Ohio 


POLIVOPE—-OUR FRIEND IN OUR NEED 


A polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 

and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 

weight, postage and a more than its cost. 

Polivopes, sizes 8%x11”, expand for book-length scripts, 

spread out for odd size "cartoons 

Price $1.00 a group of 20 postpaid, either of two styles— 
and all information. 


Roundtrip or Combination Mail. 
A dime brings full size trial Polivope 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 
When Polivope’s unused—we both lose. 


G. E. POWELL, Envelopes 
2032 East 74th Street Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


WRITERS 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

| represent established authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 

Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 


service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 
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The Work Boat, Queen & Crescent Bldg., New Or- 
leans 9, uses 500- to 1200-word articles, illustrated 
with 4 to 6 pictures, on new towboats, tugboats, etc. ; 
short fillers on towboat operation, interesting work 
boats, and new items on waterways and coastal work 
boat activities. “All articles,’” writes Warren Gleason, 
editor, ‘should have advertising tie-in value, mention- 
ing names of manufacturers of engines, equipment, 
etc.”’ Payment is made on publication, sometimes on 
acceptance, at, generally, $10 a page. Style should be 
straight reporting, factual, concise. Writers who think 
they have a suitable article should write for sample 
copy of the magazine. 


The American Family Magazine, Inc., 53 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, which has not been published 
for the last four months, has been purchased from 
Eugene Hugh Publishers, Inc., and publication will 
start in December. The new publishers promise hat 
all subscriptions will be extended so that subscribers 
will receive all issues paid for. Furthermore, the pub- 
lishers write, “We find many pieces of unopened mul. 
If you have written about your subscription, about a 
manuscript or about a book order, it will be giv.n 
proper attention at the earliest possible date.” 


Alcance, 45 W. 45th St., New York, a monthly 
literary and cultural magazine of North American 
life and thought directed to Latin America, began 
publication October 1, under the editorship of Frances 
R. Grant, president of the Pan American Women’s 
Association. The magazine is, Miss Grant reports, 
“intended to give to Latin American readers a broad 
comprehension of American aims and activity as 
well as of our thinking along wide fields.’’ Depart- 
ments cover literary reviews, the theatre, art, science, 
and the general North American scene. 


Stage Pictorial, 1501 Broadway, New York, pub- 
lished as a quarterly since July, 1944, will become 
a monthly with the December, 1945, issue. At pres- 
ent, no unsolicited material is used by this illustrated 
magazine of the theatre. Nat. N. Dorfman is editor 
and publisher. 

American Carbonator and Bottler is the new name 
adopted by National Carbonator and Bottler, 161 
Spring St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. This is an excellent 
market for feature articles, 1000 to 2000 words in 
length, covering the various aspects of the carbonat- 
ing and bottling business. There is also need for 
first-class news representatives in various cities of 
the country. A. S. Loyless, publisher and editor, is 
back at the editorial desk after three years in the 
Army Air Forces, where he rose to the rank of Major. 
Bonuses above the regular 1 cent a word payment 
are made for exceptionally good material. 

Crime Does Not Pay, a Lev Gleason comic, 114 E. 
32nd St., New York 16, is reported to be planning 
to use true-crime stories soon. These will have to be 
authenticated, and sources confirmed. Both old and 
recent cases will be covered. Bonuses will be given 
for exceptional stories. Editor of the magazine is 
Charles Biro. 

Profitable Hobbies, 5007 Westport Sta., Kansas 
City 3, Mo., a monthly edited by R. W. Tudor, 
uses factual biographical articles, of the success type, 
up to 4000 words, original well-illustrated how-to-do 
it articles, humorous hobby facts and situations, and 
epigrams or jokes if appropriate to the purpose of 
the magazine. ‘Articles,’ states Mr. Tudor, 
sum up the money-making possibilities of any field 
of activity, like contesting, for example. We want 
facts and figures demonstrating the financial possi- 
bilities of suggested enterprises. No fiction, sport 
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stories, or crack-pot hobbies, except as humor. No 
lyric poetry or jokes, unless such jokes are related 
to the profitable hobbies theme.’ Payment is on 
publication at 1 cent a word, extra for special articles. 
Published letters bring $2, photos, $5 to $10. 

Children’s Activities, 1018 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, uses short stories for children 5 through 12, 
700, 1400, and 2100 words in length, and jokes ap- 
propriate for children. Payment for stories is 1 
cent a word up, on publication, for jokes, ‘according 
to value,” and for verse, 25 cents a line. Supple- 
mentary rights are released to the author by arrange- 
ment. Frances W. Marks is editor. The magazine is 
published monthly except July and August. 

Ski Illustrated, 110 E. 42nd St., New York 7, 
published each month during the skiing season (Dec., 
Jan., Feb., March) pays 114 cents a word for un- 
illustrated, 2 cents for illustrated articles, on skiing 
and snow sports, around 2000 words. It uses also 
short stories, verse, jokes, news items, cartoons, and 
photos, with the same theme. Elizabeth Woolsey is 
managing editor. 

National Republic, 511 11th St., NW, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is not in the market for material. 

Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles, ex- 
pects to go back to bi-monthly after the first of the 
year. Until that time, T. G. Mauritzen states he has 
sufficient copy on hand. 

Phillip Andrews Publishing Co., 545 Sth Ave., 
New York, is planning to bring out a new monthly, 
non-fiction magazine for American sportsmen, early 
in 1946. The magazine will be directed primarily at 
the participating sportsman and outdoorsman, al- 
though the widest coverage will be given to all sports 
and sports hobbies. Eric Friedheim, managing edi- 
tor, states that the magazine will be a market for 
articles and pictures on all phases of hunting, fish- 
ing, golf, sailing, yachting, motor boating, tennis, 
canoeing, dogs, shooting, sports aviation, and skiing. 
Material will range from short, pithy fillers to articles 
of 2500 to 3500 words. 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 N. Milwaukee St., 
Milwaukee 1, is actively seeking better novels for its 
rapidly increasing number of readers, the great ma- 
jority of whom are Catholics. ‘In general, our idea 
of a novel,” states Bernard Wirth, fiction editor, “is 
one in which the reader, by means of a style which 
puts him at his ease, can get powerfully and beauti- 
fully and honestly an imaginary experience of en- 
during human significance through contact with the 
conscious struggle of believable character swho have 
firm ethical and religious conviction and who at the 
same time are intensely human. It should not neces- 
sarily require that the readet of the novel, to be 
thoroughly entertained, be of the Catholic faith.” 


Newsdealer, 40 E. 49th St., New York 17, will ap- 
peal early in 1946, published by Roy Quinlan, editor 
and publisher of Magazine World, and edited by Lans- 
ford King, now editor of Post Exchange. “While or- 
ganized to benefit independent distribution, News- 
dealer will in no sense be a ‘puff sheet’,” states Mr. 
Quinlan. Its basic aim will be to make the dealer a 
better magazine and book merchant. It will offer 
its sales suggestions objectively, avoiding contro- 
versial issues within the industry, and should benefit 
all magazines. 

William Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., New York 
16, announces the appointment of Elisabeth Bevier 
Hamilton, formerly of Harcourt, Brace, as juvenile 
editor. All juvenile manuscripts, either fiction or 
non-fiction, should be addressed to Mrs. Hamilton 
after December 1. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it. need a larger form to express 
themselves My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day- 
by-day guidance through preliminary note-taking. or- 
ganizing and expanding the idea. a:sembling the char- 
acters, plotting. making up the chanters. balancin 
for dramatic emphasis. writing the first draft C3 
follow. assures a soundly built book. 


revision. 
the only kind that will sell. 


not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel. Poetry, Short Stories 


745 So. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do. I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO’S WHO. 
Correspondence requiresreturn postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author ot HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


Rea | 
‘a 
5012 S.VAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 
GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting of novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


WRITERS’ CLINICS 


in Short Story, Non-Fiction, Radio, Scripts, Juvenile 
Fiction, Poetry, the Novel. All enrolling receive manu- 
script criticism. Leaders of national reputation. En- 
rollment may be by correspondence; complete tran- 
scripts sent of all sessions. Send stamped envelope for 
information. 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Dept. 1, 410 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, III. 
Mistakes in English are 
costly and embarrassing. Be SURE 
of yourself! Read American Eng- 
ENGLISH Send 25¢ for sample copy. Full 
year’s subscription only $1. Write: 
AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hammond, Indiana 
Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 
tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 


FASCINATING 
IMPROVE 
lish, fascinating new quarterly. 
YOU CAN WIN! 
for a FREE copy of the ‘SHEPHERD CON- 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 


| am offering you my help after making a 
living with the pen for 16 years. For more 
than five years | have sold EVERY MANU- 
SCRIPT | have written. That is why | KNOW 
! can help YOU. 

| have no stereotyped forms or ‘‘courses.” 
My help is strictly individual, designed to 
make YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 

Write me a letter, giving a brief outline of 
what you have written and the help you re- 
quire, and | shall advise you of the procecure 
to be followed. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES 


For Amateurs 
“POETRY SKELETONS” 
to keep your verses straight, $1. 
Poems criticized, $1 per 16 lines, with advice, 
questions answered, budding poets helped over 
hard places. 


Address, POETRY SENTINEL, 


132 9th St. Oakland 7, Calif. 


WANT HELP IN A HURRY? 
COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 


Monthly or singly, ghosting, poetry, plots. $1 to 1M; $2 
3M; to 5M. Chicago class-club. LECTURES ANYWHERE 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY: 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: fe LP ES! (Formulas) $2.00 
3—WRITERS ET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything). _-$2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advanced Technique) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


21314¢ Ridge Bivd. Evanston, Ilineis 


POE TS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

for 1946 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Nene etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
poune ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


DOUBLE INCOME 


Write SALABLE STORIES by using a ‘Sherwood Brief.” 

Stop wasting time on stories that don’t sell. Double 
your writing income—and mcre—by devoting your writing 
talent wholly to plo plotted, character motivated, action 
packed STORIE LL. 

A‘ Brief” isa draft of a story. It con 
sists of a concentrated, soundly plotted narrative, exciting 
descriptions, natural conversation, correct lingo, trade names, 
and sparkling action incidents—all written expressly for 
you. From this Brief you write your own story in your 
own words—the quick, easy way. 

You will be amazed at how easy it is to write successfully 
using “Sherwood Briefs.’’ One client sold 3 stories from 4 
Brieis. A radio writer uses a Brief a week. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


World Traveler, Radio Artist, Lecturer 
‘S. Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, 
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Eve, recently announced as a new publication to 
be issued by the publishers of Family Circle, 400 
Madison Ave., New York 17, will not be brought 
out for another six months (paper not available) 
and will be buying no material until then, or later. 

Housing Progress, 95 Madison Ave., New York 
16, has a “Copy Guide for Contributors,” which 
Sam Greene, publisher, will send to writers who are 
interested. Mr. Greene informs that price paid for 
editorial material is generally 2 cents a word, although 
more if article has exceptional merit or is of a tech- 
nical nature. Payment is upon publication. 

Commentary, 425 4th Ave., New York 16, a new 
magazine devoted to Jewish problems and world 
affairs, is seeking articles giving diverse points of 
view on these subjects, and a small amount of fic- 
tion. There is no set length for manuscripts, or set 
rate for payment. Editor is Elliot E. Cohen. 


Yorke Books, 28 Grove St., Lynbrook, N. Y., is 
seeking “really different’’ non-fiction, from 30,000 
to 100,000 words in length, to be published on a 
royalty basis, with an advance on acceptance. 


L. C. Page & Co., Publishers, 53 Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass., is seeking well-written adult fiction 
and non-fiction and juveniles. Manuscripts should 
be addressed to Eve Grey. 

Syracuse University Press, 920 Irving Ave., Syra- 
cuse 10, N. Y., is launching an extensive publishing 
program and is seeking manuscripts in a variety of 
fields, according to William A. Miller, director. “We 
hope.” writes Mr. Miller, “to publish books on the 
following topics: biography; technical; textbooks— 
general education, supplementary in reading, his- 
tory, geography, science at the high school and college 
level; juvenile—only of a very high order; current 
topics with a sustained interest; history; about gov- 
ernment; regional studies; research reports; work 
of an industry—a movement, society, or organiza- 
tion; about governmental activities. We are not in- 
terested in fiction unless it has a strong historical 
or geographic background related to New York State 
or nearby areas. We are not interested in books 
about the war or of poetry.” Payments are all on a 
royalty basis. 

Ben Abramson, writing for The Argus Book Shop, 
3 W. 46th St., New York 19, says “Since moving 
from Chicago to New York, I've changed the pub- 
lishing part of our business and it is now under my 
name—Ben Abramson. We are no longer using the 
imprint Argus Book Shop or Argus Books for our 
publications. We expect to expand our publishing 
now, and to publish fiction and non-fiction and 
translations on the usual royalty basis.” 

Panadero Latioamericano, 542 M & M Bldg., Hous- 
ton 2, Texas, a trade paper devoted to Latin America 
Baking Industry, is being brought out by the pub- 
lishers of The Southwestern Baker. Charles Tunnell, 
editor, would like to hear from any writers familiar 
with trade journal writing who may be planning a 
trip to South America, or from South American 
writers who can handle trade journal assignments. 
Mexico is already well covered. 

M. S. Mill Co., Inc., Publishers, 425 4th Ave., 
New York 16, has recently expanded and is planning 
to publish from 12 to 18 books a year. “We are 
particularly interested,” writes Mr. Mill, “in Jight 
and serious fiction for ‘teen age boys and girls, and 
non-fiction. We are in a position to pay to the 
author any justifiable advance with royalties and 
other terms that will compare favorably with those 
offered by other trade publishers.” William Mor- 
row & Co. is handling the production, advertising, 
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publicity, and sales of all Mill books, and the sub- 
sidiary rights and cheap edition sales as well. 


Compass Features, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17, a 
new syndicate formed by two former newspapermen, 
Barry Urdang and Maurice Rinson, is seeking comic 
strips and newspaper columns of 400 to 700 words. 
All ideas should have a basic theme or philosophy 
which can be repeated through every column or strip 
each day. Payment is made monthly at 50 per cent 
of the net sales to newspapers. Material is run under 
yearly contract. 

The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Mn- 
neapolis, Minn., ‘Publishers and Distributors of En- 
tertainment Material,’ is reported far satis- 
factory in its handling of manuscripts. After an 
A. & J. subscriber had written four times in regard 
to a play he had submitted, he received a letter from 
Lawrence M. Brings, manager, which contained the 
following statements: “We can assume no_ obliga- 
tion whatsoever for the return of the manuscript. 
I am informed that the manuscript was probably 
returned to you. Otherwise, it will be necessary for 
you to wait until our editor can get to it. . 
Kindly consider the manuscript rejected. When we 
find it, if it is here, we will return it to you. When 
this will be we cannot promise.” 

Frederick Fell, Inc., 386 4th Ave., New York 16, 
has inaugurated the Double F line of mystery books 
which lean strongly toward the psychological, the 
psychiatric, and the workings of a man’s mind. The 
detective, it is explained, need not be a mental 
alienist, but he should be a psychologist, though he 
bears no such formal label. Six Double F novels 
are planned for 1946; two have already been ar- 
ranged for. Each novel should run from 60,000 to 
80,000 words. Writers will be given an advance of 
$250 against royalties, and will be assured of a 
first-class advertising campaign. 

The American Association for State and Local 
History, Box 1881, Raleigh, N. C., publishes various 
bulletins—The State and Local History News, six 
times a year, War Records Collector, monthly, His- 
torical Societies in the United States and Canada: A 
Handbook—published every few years—to which in- 
terested people are invited to submit material. “We 
make no monetary contribution to the authors of our 
publications,” states Nell Hines, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, “but we do present them with fifty copies of the 
bulletins they write for us.” 


The Chicagoer, 30 N. La Salle St., 
doned publication “because of printers’ strikes and 
other troubles,” to quote Harry G. Green, editor. 
Publisher and owner is E. C. Dunas, at the above 
address, who is responsible for all manuscripts. Mr. 
Green informs that The Book of Satire, a monthly 
magazine, national in scope, devoted entirely to sa- 
tire, and publishing works of famous satirists, ancients 
to moderns, will be published shortly at 1529 S. 
Homan Ave., Chicago 23, with Arthur Dunas, pub- 
lisher, and Mr. Green editor. ‘““We will consider sa- 
tirical articles and stories; no poetry; no cartoons,” 
writes Mr. Green. “The satire must be broad.” 


The Westminster Press, (Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education), Witherspoon Bldg., Philadel- 
phia 7, denominational publishers, is particularly in- 
terested in novels and juveniles, preferring adult ma- 
terial from 50,000 to 100,000 words, and juveniles, 
45,000 to 90,000. Religious books are published, 
but no plays, poetry, translations, etc. Submission of 
manuscripts is invited, and authors receive royalty, 
with advance. Editors are Mrs. Barbara S. Bates, fic- 
tion editor, William Heyliger, editor, juvenile books, 
and Rev. L. J. Trinterud, editor, religious books. 


Chicago, aban- 


TYPING 


My 23 years experience in typing and preparing 
manuscripts is valuable to you, and evidence of my 
reliability. 

40c thousand, under 10,000 words 
36c thousand, over 10,000 words 
Minor corrections and carbon free. PROMPT SERVICE! 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Penna. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 807 42nd St., Des Moines iowa. 


BEGINNERS—WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES! 
You need only average ability and spare time to earn 
money writing for the juvenile magazines. From five 
years work with hundreds of writers in all fields of writ- 
ing, I have learned that the juvenile field is the be- 
ginner’s best bet. My new up-to-date six lesson course, 
prepared especially for beginners, will teach you how to 
write to sell. Send for particulars. 


HELEN McMILLIAN 
6233 Delmar Blvd. 


St. Louis 5, Mo. 


YOU CAN WRITE! 


Author of many stories and articles will help you pro- 
duce salable material. Low-cost editing; critical anal- 
ysis and rough-draft revision services for short and 
book-length material. Prompt service. 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Florence, South Carolina 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the enormous demand for 
“CHECK A DAY FOR. FILLERS’ shows how Ang “hit 
upon” ideas, how to gather material, and how 
and sell these short articles up to 10c per word. 
guide furnishes 365 subjects—one a day for Pg a 
gives markets. Special. 50c._ You nee 

MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,’ must” for article 
writers and camera fans. 50c. 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. 


Box 728 


azine fillers. 


Anderson, S. C. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
Prompt help on Youth fiction by selling writer who 
has learned the hard way. No long waits. Construc- 
tive criticism with a view to making salable. Up to 
2000 words, $1.00 plus postage for return. 


J. A. BURGOON 


184 South Wheatland Ave. Columbus 4, Ohio 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial expe- 
rience qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 

For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as in-tructor in versification at 
New York University and William and Mary College. Most 
of mv work with private pupils, ranging from beginners to 
Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My Un- 
abridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook 
($2.60) are now standard. Why neglect longer the many 
profits from versification? Write today; you are unfair to 
yourself to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON. 
FRANCIS ARTHUR JONES 


1050 Amsterdan Avenue, New York 25, N. Y. 
LITERARY AGENT 
25 Years Experience 
Short Stories a Speciaity 
Reading fee 
Short Stories of 4,000 words and under, One Dollar 
with return postage. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report, folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Box 202-J 


WRITERS. . . HOLD ON! 


*‘Manuscript Technique” by Dee Davison Sledge 


Introduction by Jack Woodford. ‘‘Thanks for writing it.” 
—Charles Carson. ‘‘How can the average scribe do with- 
out it?’’—Independent Writer. 


Step-by-step instructions for compilation and presentation 
of man pts; covering all phases in the writing field. 


Postpaid — $2.00 
GUILD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6068 Dept. A Houston 6, Texas 


P.O. Drawer 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifyinr earn- 
ings reported by graduates in Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
fields. Others have developed profitable private 
practice, full orspare time, as Personal Prob- 
lem and Vocational Counselors. Send for 
3000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 
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ADDRESS A:1.G. A. Inc. 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


Youth for Christ Magazine, P. O. Box 150, Whea- 
ton, Ill., Ken Anderson, Managing Editor, is now in 
the market for fiction, feature articles, and verse, 
and is wide open for good copy presenting a logical 
evangelical point of view. ‘We want short-shorts 
and stories running up to 3000 words,’’ writes Mr. 
Anderson. ‘Feature articles may range from devo- 
tionals to stories about outstanding Christian young 
people. Verse must solve, or at least present, a prob- 
lem; no mere descriptive words or sentiments.” Mr. 
Anderson explains that since the magazine in its 
present form is new, present rates are 1 cent a word, 
slightly lower when much rewriting is necessary. 
“However,” he says, “we have a definite potential, and 
expect to raise our rates soon. We pay 25 cents a 
line for verse. Payment is on acceptance, and we try 
to report within two weeks.” A sample copy of the 
magazine will be sent for 20 cents. 

The Meyer Druggist, a monthly trade journal, 
217 S. 4th St., St. Louis 2, is in the market for good 
feature articles of 1000 to 1500 words on merchan- 
dising drug and sundry goods, improving store ar- 
rangements and windows, biographies on men and 
women important in the field of pharmacy, new drugs 
on the market and their latest uses, based on inter- 
views with retail druggists in territory extending 
from Indiana and Alabama to Arizona and from Iowa 
to the Gulf of Mexico. Payment is on acceptance at 
14, cent a word, extra for good photographs or clear 
sketches illustrating articles. Lynette Tooley is editor. 

The American Family Magazine. 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd.. Chicago, under new ownership, is seeking ma- 
terial covering all phases of home and family life, 
beauty, fashions, and home furnishings. Specifically, 
requirements call for non-fiction. 500 to 1500 words. 
onotations (famous sayings about the family, home. 
children. mother, father, in-laws, great lovers, etc.). 
verse. not over 200 words: fillers, humor, jokes, 
puzzles, and photographs and drawings. Rate of pay- 
ment is 1 cent a word on publication. The American 
Family Magazire, according to John W. Mullen, edi- 
tor, is designed to provide the knowledge essential 
to happy wholesome family life. “The publishers 
recognize.” Mr. Mullen says, “that the family ex- 
perience is one for which there must be intelligent 
preparation during the educational period and con- 
tinuous support as the adult assumes marriage and 
parenthood. It aims to revitalize the family. reveal 
the satisfactions of marriage. make parenthood more 
inviting and uncover the values of domestic fellow- 
ship . . . and to help people discover the satisfac- 
tions of the home and to become acquainted with 
the insight modern science has gathered which can 
help people in marriage and familv relationships 
meet their problems.’ Any claims against the former 
owners should be referred to Mr. Mullen. 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Interestine particulars 
and 48-pare jokebook. 10c. Don Frankel, A-J, 
1508 So. Homan, Chicago 23. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easv, instructive. pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexverienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing abilitv. it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage. Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
A. & J 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
Wollaston 70, Mass. 


23 Geeen Street 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Interested writers should request details of the 
monthly contest for the Society of Free Lance Writ- 
ers of Washington from Mrs. Everil Worrell Mur- 
phy, 1440 Meridian Pl., Washington, D. C. Closing 
dates of scheduled contests are: Short-short story, 
December 13; feature article, January 10; juvenile 
story, February 14; poem, March 14; 'onger short 
story (5000 words or less), April 29. 

The San Francisco Browning Society, 126 Post 
St., San Francisco 8, announces a prize of $100 for 
the best poem submitted in dramatic monologue form 
before May 1, 1946. Contest is open only to the 
residents of the Bay Counties. Contest rules may be 
obtained by writing the Society. 

The Poetry Society of America, 687 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, announces the Lola Ridge Me- 
morial Award, given annually under the auspices of 
the society, for the best unpublished poem on a 
theme having social significance. The contest is open 
to all poets residing in the United States. The award 
of $100 is supplemented each year by an additional 
$50 for the next best poem. Manuscripts should be 
mailed to Gustav Davidson, 227 East 45th St., New 
York 17, and the envelope should be marked ‘For 
Lola Ridge Award.’ No manuscripts can be returned. 
Manuscripts must be submitted in triplicate by 
February 1, 1946, with the author’s name and address 
in separate sealed envelope. The author's name should 
not appear on the manuscript itself. Judges are 
Laura Benet, Leonora Speyer and Gustav Davidson. 
Winners will be announced in the spring of 1946. 


The International Mark Twain Society, Webster 
Groves, Mo., is offering a prize of $5 in its 1945 
Contest for the best anecdote or story about Presi- 
dent Truman. Manuscripts should be mailed to Cyril 
Clemens, President of the Society, by March 1, 1946. 


The Poetry Craft Group of the Ottawa Branch of 
the Canadian Authors’ Association is offering prizes 
totaling $200 for the poems which best interpret and 
reflect the Canada of today. Full details of the com- 
petition which closes March 1, 1946, may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Lilian Found, 270 Harmer Ave., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Experiment, 6033 S. 40th St., Omaha 7, Nebr., 
announces that Robinson Jeffers, Josephine Miles, 
and David Cornel de Jong will be the judges in the 
Second Annual Prize Contest conducted by the mag- 
azine. Prize is $25 for the best poem under 100 
lines, on any theme and in any form, submitted by 
February 1, 1946. The winning poem will be pub- 
lished in the Spring, 1946, issue of Experiment. The 
editors reserve the right to publish any manuscript 
submitted in the contest. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Will Gibson, Contest Secretary, 606 West 


6th St., Topeka, Kansas. 
PUBLISHERS, TAKE NOTICE. el”’ 
—a love and war novel. “JUST LIKE A ™M- 


AN”—a love and professional novel. “Death 
Then modern book on spiritualism. 
T. C. Buxton, M. D., 906 W. Main, Decatur, M1. 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
real 

For full and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The nec Correspondence School 


Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, 


NOVELS WANTED FOR 
IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT 


Our commission 10%. If your material is salable, 
we are located in the largest publishing center in the 
world and can offer it to the proper market. For 
beginners, our fees are $] per 1,000 words for the 
first 3,000—plus 50c for each additional 1,000 words. 
We shall either sell on a 10% commission basis, or 
return the script with friendly, constructive criticism, 
explaining how it should be revised in order to sell. 
Enclose return postage with MSS. 

Book-length novels read free. 
charges. 

Mystery, detective, love fiction and articles on cur- 
rent economic and social problems are in special 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St. Tribune Bidg. New York 7, N. Y. 


Prepaid express 


’'LL DO IT FOR YOU! 


Sick of rejects? | have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied 
clients. | may be able to help you see your name.in 
print, make money on your raw story material. Full 
particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New U!m, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


ACCURATE — NEAT 
SPEEDY, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
50c — 1000 Words 
One carbon furnished, if recuested 


HELEN GREENE 


Box 266 Chico, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Send for my complete list and save money. PRINT- 
ING SPECIAL: 125 8%xl1l letterheads and 125 en- 
velopes both printed with the same 3 or 4 line copy 
only $1.50. Checks add 5c. Writers books bought, sold, 
rented. 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies since 1935 


Quick, Accurate Manuscript 
Typing 
40c per 1000 Words 
Goldie E. Wainner 
6265 West 52nd, Arvada, Colo. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 


stories ... articles... serials . . . series. Now, 


I'm teaching it. 
Ax.SO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 
Write for terms to: 
Dept. J 


WILL HERMAN 


Sanford, 
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FLASH! FLASH! 
WRITERS WANTED! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘‘Who-dun-its” 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for rew writers. 

The Plot Genie ‘“‘Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the ‘‘Detective-Mystery’’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it’’ plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama” and ‘‘De- 
tective-Mystery’’ Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00. 
sent prepaid, along with our Catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept 300, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


MAKE $$$ WRITING!! 


New, streamlined course in short story writing tells 
you WHAT TO WRITE, HOW TO WRITE IT and 
WHERE TO SELL. ONLY $10, complete with coupon 
giving criticism and market suggestions on any ms. up 
to 10,000 words by professional writer, former editor. 
SEND $10 TODAY to: Dept. AJ, “WRITE TO LIVE,” 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 


JUVENILE MARKET LIST 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Our Little Folks (United Brethren Pub. House), 
Ohio. (W) Children 4 to 9 years. Short stories 300-600. 
Arnold. Up to Me, Acc. 

Our Little Messenger, 124 E. 3rd St, Dayton, Ohio (W-dur- 
ing school year.) Short stories, 350-400, for 6-7-year-olds. Miss 
Pauline Scheidt, 434 W. 120th St., New York. Good rates. 
Acc., depending on merit of story. 

Pictures and Stories (Methodist Pub. House), 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest children 6 to 8; stor- 
ies, 500-800. Sue Garth. 

Shining Light, (Gospel Trumpet Co.) 5th and Chestnut Sts., 
Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. Moral, character-build- 
ing, religious short stories 300-500; nature, religious verse; 
photos of nature, children. Ida Byrd Rowe. $3 per M, 
Pub. (Sample copy, 3c.) 


Dayton, 
©. 


_ Stories for Primary Children, (Presbyterian Bd of Christian 
Ed.) 914 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. (W) Children, 6 
to 8.  Character-buildin short stories 500-800. Stories of 
world ———- and of Bible times. Things to make and do. 
vac, poems under 16 lines, 10c a line, Acc. 


Storyland, (Christian Bd. of Pub.) 2700 Pine Blvd., St. Louis 
3, Mo. (W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1000; ms 
up to 20 lines, handicraft articles 300-500, drawings or photos, 


child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. Hazel A. Lewis. $3 
to $4 per M, Acc. 
Storytime, (Baptist Sunday School Bd.) 161 8th Ave., N., 


Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 6 to 8. Short stories 400-700; 
articles and suggestions for playthings children can make, 
100-300; verse. Agnes Kennedy Holmes. No MSS. purchased 
during July, August. %c, Acc. (MSS. not typed are returned 
unread. ) 

Story World, (Am. Baptist Pub. Soc.) 1701 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. (W-2) Children under 9; short stories 500-700; 
simple illustrated story articles up to 400; short verse. Approx 
$4.50 per M. Acc 

Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. (M-15) 
Read-aloud stories for little tots, to 1000; also, constructive 
stories filled with action for boys and girls up to 13; humorous 
and whimsical poems suitable for illustration. Up to 2c; 
verse, 25c a line. 


Q. and A. Department 


ee FAST THINKER 


Amazing MIND-STIMULATOR wakes up new Powers 
in your Mind to THINK-UP new, Moneymaking ideas; 
helps you to FIND YOURSELF ... the REAL YOU. 
your right Vocation, Best Abilities and Hidden Oppor- 
tunities for quickest Fnancial Success. Thousands 
say: “AT LAST A SYSTEM THAT REALLY WORKS.” 
Write Frank Tibolt Ph.D. 41B Phila 20 Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in FREE 


newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- 
did opportunity to ‘‘break-into’’ fascinat- 
ing writing field. May bring you up to DETAILS 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Experience un- 
necessary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLI- 


GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-T38 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 
YEARBOOK 


1946 
Fifth Annual Edition 


4 complete directory of U. S. and Canadian Catholic 
magazines with their editors’ own statements of their 
manuscript needs. A book to be placed on every 
writer’s desk for daily reference throughout the year. 
The standard yearly publication of all who write for 
Catholic publications. 


$1.00, postpaid 


THE MAROLLA PRESS 
Dept. AJO 
Pence, Wisconsin 
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For personal reply, accompany your inquiry with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. This department does not criti- 
Questions and replies below have been 
conden: 


On several manuscripts I have sold to Canadian pub- 
lications, the payment remittance has arrived with a 
15% deduction for ‘copyright tax.’ Why should a 
writer pay such a tax? In all these cases the copy- 
right was taken out by the magazines—S. K. H., III. 

PE. Fancott, fiction editor of The Standard, Mon- 
treal, explains, “This 15% deduction is part of a 
reciprocal agreement with the United States, whereby 
the same amount is deducted from checks received in 
Canada from United States publications. It is a 
deduction on account of income tax and the full 
amount is deductible by the author, in the United 
States or Canada, from his income tax return to his 


own government.” 


Talon, published by the 17th Airborne Division 
Association, Justin P. Buckeridge, secretary-treasurer, 
11 Ravine St., Birmingham, Mich., is in the market 
for various types of fiction, articles, prospective fea- 
tures, humor, cartoons, etc. Maximum length of 
fiction or articles is 5000 words with special con- 
sideration given for longer articles, only in extreme 
instances. ‘Fiction need not be about the war,” 
writes Mr. Buckeridge. “However, writers with any 
material about airborne or stories in which para- 
troopers are featured should not hesitate to submit 
their, work. Love interest situated in France during 
the war or yarns about Joe Jones, a soda jerk, will 
be considered only from a standpoint of reader inter- 
est. Articles about any phase of airborne, airplane, 
etc. are desired; also stories of veteran opportunities, 
and related subjects.” The Talon was published in 
Germany and France as purely a division weekly mag- 
azine, but post-war plans call for quarterly publica- 
tion of a general interest magazine aimed at airborne 
men. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


EARN $1 to $100. Sell anccdotes, news breaks, 
emnbarrassing moments, children’s sayings, 
jokes, etc. Market list and instructions, $1. H. 
Haug, 1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Va. 


“PICKING CHECKS from Newspapers, Maga- 
zinec.” Bocklet, 25c. Writers’ books, courses. 
Lists free. Ralph Underhill, Becbe, Arkansas. 


RESEARCH BY TRAINED LIBRARIAN in li- 
braries of World’s largest university. Scientific 
subjects, government documents, specialties. R. 
ELWONGER, 2159 Vine St., Berkeicy, Calif. 


POETS: 100 authentic markets, with specifica- 
tions, 50c. HERRICK, Essex, Conn. 


COMPLETE ASSISTANCE for all writers. Inquire 
National Writers Club, 1839 Champa, Denver 2, 
Colorado. 


DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Pillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Pian” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926144 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


RESEARCH—CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, Na- 
tional Archives, Government Bureaus, etc. Odd 
jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghost-writing, expertly handled. John 
Crehore, Box 2329-A, Washington 13, D. C. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


EARN EXPENSE MONEY, while learning to 
write fiction. Greeting Card Verse pays .50c per 
short line. ONE HOUR A DAY WILL PAY 
YOUR WAY. Full instructions and two import- 
ant booklets, with latest, best, market list—all 
for $1.00, post-paid, and money back SBuvics, 
WRITE RIGHT NOW! SELF- HELP 

P.O. Box 444, Baltimore 1, Maryland 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Pind an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 25, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 


YOUR MORGUE)! Writers must keep a morgue 
for clippings, notes, etc., on characters, locales, 
plots. Make daily notes in easy, confidential, 
shorthand. Full information about YOUR 
MORGUE, with complete instructions on easily 
learned SHORTHAND AND TYPING system. 
$1.00. post-paid, and money back guarantee. 
WRITE RIGHT NOW! SELF-HELP SERV- 
ICE, P.O. Bov 444, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 


SUCCESS defeats failure when the mind over- 
comes nervousness. Send today for my en- 
lightening, free pamphlet, “How my nerves de- 
ceived me.” Herbert J. LeBeau, Box 52, Carney, 
Mich. 

50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

THE BOOK, “Fame and Fortune Writing Songs,” 
will appear in TIN PAN ALLEY MAGAZINE, 
“The Songwriters’ Bible.” Publisher, Box 1. 
Lansford, Pa. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots and outlines, characters, settings from 
published stories without plagiarizing. A plot- 
ting wizard, says a professional writer. Folio 
shows how. Price 50c. Money back guarantee. 
Writecraft, Box 2023, Chicago Heights, Ml. 


REFRESHINGLY DIFFERENT writers magazine. 
Hailed as tops by men in professional and 
amateur journalism. One year, fifty cents. Trial 
subscription, twenty-five cents. None free. 
Liberator, 905 5th Avenue, Moline, Ml. 


DO YOU NEED TO EARN WHILE YOU LEARN? 
Let us help you to HELP YOURSELF. Many 
“easy-to-learn” plans. Complete list and full in- 
formation for a STAMPED ENVELOPE. DO 
IT NOW SELF-HELP SERVICE, P.O. Box 444, 
Baltimore 1, Maryland. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
roblem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Ktarjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on short short story. 
Shows how to really write SALABLE work. 
$1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penn. 


Start a Newspaper Clipping Serwice in your home. 
Interesting, profitable hobby ® spare time. De- 
Lae _ (coin). L. Mae Burt, Coronado Beach, 
Plorida. 


CASH FOR YOU in contests! Postal brings FREE 
information. Pattillo Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


A MIMEOGRAPH SHEET sho just how your 
manuscript should look, .25c. . Spencer, 716 
East Esther, Long Beach 6, Calif. 


CLIPPING SERVICE. Many topics. Research aids 
or article and story ideas th a. 25 
cents, cash in advance. Virginia Hallam, 7634 

ps, Chicago, Il. 

WRITE FOR PAY, pleasure or social pnp 4 in 
THREE MONTHS. Use my SECRET AN, 
described in “How I’ve Made 100,000 With 
Words.” A dim abe Oatie’ for mailing. Fisher 
Features, South 


experienced in office 
, to be writer’s Girl Friday. Ac- 
curate typist clerk. research, travel, good hu- 


mor. able to $30 wk. or more 
ans.” Box 2, , The Author ournalist, Denver 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a et 
clipp service, Details, 25c. Frank 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, s. C. 

NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? “100 
Sparetime Homework Plans.” Complete instruc- 
tions, 60 pages, 25c coin postpaid. Homework 
Publications, Desk C, 814—44th Avenue, 
Prancisco. 


@ THE OBLIGATION OF 
A NAME 


More than 25 years conscientious work with writers 
have won me a certain reputation. Editors frequently 
refer aspirants to me. So do established a 
authors—many of whom worked with me in their 
early days of struggle for recognition. Here is one 
letter, received today: 

“Several of my friends have told me that your help 
en put many a now successful writer on the right 

oad. I heard this again today from Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Leslie Bellem, who assure me that your help 
was at one time or another obtained by most of the 
top writers today.”’ (*) 

I realize that a reputation imposes obligations, and 
I am protecting it and the good will that goes with 
it by continuing to do the best FR that experience 
and sympathetic understanding of the writer’s prob- 
lems can provide. 

In this same mail, too, there is notification that 

“THE WHITEBIRD MURDERS,” a first novel by 
Thomas B. Black, will be rol by Reynal & Hitch- 
cock in early Spring. Mr. Black recently wrote me 
concerning his work with me: 

“I know full well what your “—— can do for any- 
one whe, — apply himself. - The best of luck to 
you. 

rag here is a third letter, also received in the same 
mail: 

“Your letter advising me of the sale of my first 
story arrived today. T . 4 say the thrill of a first sale 
is something one never oreets. and I'm ready to add 
to this opinion.” 

) Names on request. 


you are tired of writin 


for the waste-basket. and 
that 1946 all be YOUR year. 


write 


my e “THE TRUTH ABOUT LIT- 
ERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE TOR THE 
ASKIN It pb my credentials. both as an author 


and a Thecaet critic, tells something of my success 
as a builder of literary careers for over 25 years, and 
contains vital information, not obtainable elsewhere, 
designed to protect your pocket. book. 

tt describes. too, the CRITICISM AND SALES 
SERVICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORA- 
TION SERVICE which you should investigate if you 
really want to learn the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so neces- 
sary to success. The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. AA ORSAY 


Author ‘‘The Profit in ; Novels 
to Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing tors’ {58.00) ; 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); “‘Mistress 


uthor of stories and articles leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, Galifdenia 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919” 
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SECOND EDITION 


Clothbound, Illustrated Dust Jacket, 
Typographically Enlarged and Re- 
edited to 207 pages, including Ad- 
dendum of Comment on Reception of 
Original Paper Edition 


* Dick Tooker at work (recent) 


A Bracing 

New Year’s Star? 
for Any Writer 
or Book Lover 


GIFT BOOK SENT TO — 
ANY ADDRESS WITH | 
NOTICE OF DONOR © 


WRITING FOR A LIVING 


WITH FOREWORD BY WILLARD E. HAWKINS 


By Richard Tooker 


who wrote the classic novel of man’s last Eden in America, ‘‘The Day of the Brown Horde,” lately featured by popula 
demand in Famous Fantastic Mysteries with Arthur Machen and Lord Dunsany. Formerly on the editorial staff of Faw 
sett’s magazine group. Author and co-author of more than a thousand successful books, magazine stories and articles. 


Dedicated to the returning fighting personnel, one of : 
whom will write the ‘‘All Quiet on the Western Front” of With every 
this war, Tooker’s book covers all those situations con- 


veniently detoured in most writer’s books about writing. 
The pitfalls he discovered and survived live for the reader 


like Bunyan’s immortal trials in ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 
But, there is no old-fashioned side-stepping of the sex stirring pamphlet HOW TO PUBLISH YOU? 


angie: this modern St. Au 
an honesty of — 


Rewrite, * ‘another writer 


‘frank,’ but Tooker really is. 


from him! 


READER REACTIONS: 


Jack Woodford (leading 
writer s writer): **. For 

a pagan like me to ‘read 
WRITING FOR A LIV- 
ING is like getti abso- 
lution too late to float the 
spiritual frigate. I 
read it twenty years ago 
I might have been the 
Charles Dickens of Amer- 
ican letters. . . . Richard 
Tooker heads into one of 
the greatest achievements 
a writer can hope for—a 
new religion for the guys 
who don’t believe a 
thing!"’ 


Author and Journalist— 
. a definite contribu- 
tion to. the of 
authorship . . 


Steven Clensos, 
Hollywood, Calif.— 


* went so far as to 
visit * the downtown li- 
brary the other day, and 
searching down, between 


confess a you're some- 
what of genius. No 
wonder I like "Writing = 
a Living’ so w 


illiam E. Harris says in his 
has made a ee for being 


order for the cloth 


bound, jacket illustrated edition of 
WRITING FOR A LIVING, one copy of the idea 


OWN WRITING PROFITABLY by the sam 
author, selling separately at 35 cents each. ORDER 


You can really learn TODAY, $2.50 Postpaid, or C.O.D. plus charges 


RICHARD TOOKER, c/o Sunland Publishers 


Dear Mr. Took 
I want “Talent and Field 


together with my copy of WRITING FOR A LIVING. At: 
tached are several of my stories. or articles of various 
types and a letter outlining my experience and back- 
ground, stating what I like to read. what I know most 
about, and my hobbies. (Sample chapters of novel may 
be substituted or included, or letter only if sufficiently 
detailed. ) 

Tell me how much and what kind of talent you believe 
I have, and what fields I should write for, as well as 
where to find my markets, based on your case histories of 
of writers you have helped by correspond- 


en 

Remittance for $5.00 plus postage is eg ay for the 
cloth-bound book (separate price $2.50) and the Analysis. 
It is also understood that I will receive a FREE E COPY of 
the new pamphlet “How to Publish Your Own riting 
Profitably’’ if I order before February 1, 1946. Notice of 
Analysis credit mailed with Gift Book. 


Name 


Charles ‘‘Chuck’’ Martia 

(famous western sto! 
iter in his nationally 

syndicated column): 


The book discusses 
phases of creative writing 
which have hitherto been 
labeled as DYNAMIT! 
He tells what makes 4@ 
Creative Writer CREAT? 
with a masterly und 
standing which has 
writing craft applaud 
without gloves. . . WRiT 
ING FOR A I.IVING 
the kind of book ti 
makes every FULLTIMI 
writer . . with GUTS 

‘I wish I had writte# 
THAT book.’ It is @ 
MUST for the Writer. 
Aspiring Writer. and |! 
can’t make a decent re- 
view of the book for the 
READING of it..." 


‘Lv L. Miller, Salem, 


Ore.— 


. . Every time I res 
‘Writing for a Living 
find fresh delight in 
and encouragement to 
in on my writing all 
. .” 
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